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Blaze a Clear Trail 


HE National Coal Association has undertaken an 

important piece of work in the study its special 
committee is about to make to determine what statistics 
on coal should be compiled and how they may best be 
utilized for the best interest of the industry and the 
public—well within the law. There is need for sober 
thought on this subject and for definite and advanced 
action. The industry and the country at large sorely 
need a thorough going coal statistical service and there 
is no better agency than the National to lay out a 
proper course to follow. The association will do well 
to blaze a clear trail for coal trade associations and to 
permit no grass to grow under its feet in the process. 





Horatius Lewis Is Still at the Bridge 

WO MONTHS AGO President Lewis of the United 

Mine Workers declared to a Coal Age editor that 
his refusal in 1922 to permit a reduction of miners’ 
war-time wages was the factor that saved the United 
States from sinking inte England’s deplorable economic 
condition. Had the miners surrendered to the demand 
for a leveling down of pay, the country’s whole wage 
structure would have broken down, the nation’s buying 
power would have shrunk, great unemployment would 
have resulted and chaos might have prevailed. Mr. 
Lewis is still putting up his fight for high wages in 
spite of overwhelming weight of sentiment and circum- 
stance against him. This man Lewis simply compels 
admiration. 

And now, having stood like Horatius at the bridge 
since 1922, he calls attention in his new high-wage 
propaganda book—‘‘The Miners’ Fight for American 
Standards’’—to another great service he is performing. 
The coal industry is rescuing itself by machinery and 
his high-wage policy is responsible! High wages are 
driving the industry to do this thing for itself. The 
books says: “The policy of the United Mine Workers 
of America will inevitably bring about the utmost em- 
ployment of machinery of which coal mining is physi- 
cally capable. The policy of those who seek a disruption 
of the existing wage structure would only postpone 
mechanization of the industry and perpetuate obsolete 
methods.” There you have it. 

What we rise to inquire is this: Since it is Mr. 
Lewis’ high wages that are driving coal men to design 
and adopt machines, why is so much of the present- 
day mechanical progress made in non-union fields? And 
why are union mines compelled to indulge in such a 
struggle with Mr. Lewis’ organization to get machine 
scales and working conditions adopted? Somehow we 
are still old-fashioned enough to cling, even after read- 
ing Mr. Lewis’ book, to the theory that machinery 
everywhere has been adopted in spite of and never 
because of Mr. Lewis’ scale or his attitude toward the 
introduction of machines. 

However, the miners’ leader foresees that the inrush 
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of machinery cannot be halted. The thing now is for 
the union to claim all the credit possible. We can only 
hope this presages a more wholesome spirit of help- 
fulness on the part of the union toward machinery. 


Hold the Thought 


OT ONLY in winter but in summer also is coal 
1 N destined to be man’s greatest comforter and friend. 
The public needs to be cooled in summer almost as much 
as to be warmed in winter. The use for coal is not 
seasonal, and, when we learn that fact, the coal market 
will cease to decline in the summer months. 

We have accepted the summer too long without any 
attempt at the amelioration of our lot. We have 
regarded its approach with a fatalism that does us no 
credit. We have sweltered where we might have been 
cool, just as our fathers went cold when they might 
have been warm. If the temperature of theaters can be 
kept 20 deg. below that of the street, why not all public 
auditoriums, why not the houses and offices in which 
people live and work? 

If the public will only “hold the thought” in the next 
generation, we shall be comfortable indoors in both 
summer and winter, for the heating and ventilating 
engineer has devised the way. Rapid transportation, 
furthermore, will keep us cool when outdoors despite 
the summer heat, so that the burden of the June sun 
will rest in the future less heavily upon us. 


Power and Profile Peaks 


OWER, or rather energy, peaks and peaks in the 

grades in the mine‘have a close connection. Every 
roadway should be carefully profiled so as to ascertain 
where power is wasted by excessive grades. These 
steep ascents limit the load that can be safely and 
economically hauled by locomotives. With steep grades 
not only does one have energy peaks but wear and tear 
on the equipment and lowered tonnage per locomotive 
and sometimes the cost of maintaining a pump to keep 
out water into the bargain. 

No railroad would tolerate such inequalities in grade, 
and, in many places, the mine operator should not 
regard them with any more equanimity. In many mines 
power shovels are used to assist in mucking and in 
lowering the cost of grading. Where there is much 
work to be done the shovel soon pays for itself and 
is ready for further work. Where the bottom is cut, 
a coating of cement, strengthened by a reinforcement 
of netting will protect the clay so that it will not 
deteriorate to such a degree that the adjacent pillars 
will squeeze it into the roadway, further weakening 
the roof support. 

Railroading underground should be no different from 
railroading on the surface. A grade that would not be 
tolerated on an outside road is often left in the mine, 
though the effect is equally harmful. Nor should tra- 
ditional practice be allowed to interfere with the neces- 
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sities of operation. Because roads have been too often 
allowed to rise and fall with the undulations of the 
coal seam is no reason why progressive management 
should permit the profile of a mine roadway to have 
excessive peaks. A bad grade is a limiting factor in 
haulage, raises power bills, lowers speed, damages loco- 
motives, cars and their couplings, causes accidents and 
should never go uncorrected. Many electric problems 
are not to be met electrically but should be rectified by 
improvement of roadways. 





More Firebosses, More Safety 

T MANY mines firebosses are given too large an 

area to inspect. In consequence gas and bad roof 
go undetected. One superintendent recently tried to 
dispense with-a fireboss, and the safety engineer, pro- 
testing against such a specious economy, suggested 
that he and the superintendent try to cover the ground 
in the time it should be covered by the fireboss. They 
scrambled around the beat giving only a cursory inspec- 
tion and wasting not a moment by the way. When the 
time set for the fireboss to make his daily rounds had 
been consumed they found they had not covered the 
full beat and were quite wearied in the chase. 

In consequence the force of firebosses was not re- 
duced, for it was clearly proved that the present staff, 
if industrious and efficient was not sufficient to do a 
good job. What would have happened if they had found 
gas somewhere and had been compelled to put up brat- 
tice cloth or if their safety lamps had gone out and 
they had been obliged to go to a safe place to relight 
them or what again if their relighters had failed to 
operate? What indeed? And this was at the mine 
of a company rated as one of the most exemplary 
anywhere. 

Company officials should try out the runs that they 
impose on firebosses and foremen so as to see if they 
can perform at least the legal requirement under nor- 
mal conditions. If they cannot, the law is not being 
obeyed, no matter what the instructions. When an 
accident occurs from a gas explosion it would be well 
for the inspector to go over each fireboss’ territory in 
order to find out if too great a burden has been placed 
on any or all of them. The practice of overtasking 
foremen and firebosses should be stopped. It is a source 
of many accidents. The fireboss in such a case is less 
a protection against safety than an “alibi” against 
prosecution. 

When a fireboss is discharged and another not hired, 
if the tonnage is not decreasing, the matter is worthy 
of an investigation by the state inspector. Do inspec- 
tors with suTicient frequency inquire into the number 
of firebosses on the job and the number of places in- 
spected? Of course the coal thickness, the quantity of 
gobbed rock, the presence or absence of bad roof and 
the prevalence of gas are factors in determining the 
number of firebosses needed, but the inspector should 
have a definite idea how many are requisite and, if not, 
should acquire that knowledge by taking a fireboss 
around himself, testing the roof and inspecting for gas 
as the regular functionary would be required to do. 

Here is another matter that is left too often to guess- 
work. Yet how easy it would be to try it out methodi- 
cally. Doesn’t the manager want to know whether the 
work is, or can be, done in accordance with law and the 
dictates of safety? Sometimes, it seems the manager 
doesn’t want to make a scientific study, for the results 
would be embarassing. Here this editorial must close, 
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for in these days of fierce competition and mines run 
at a loss, there are only too many burning ears. After 
all is said, would not one disaster wipe out for many 
decades of operation the fallacious saving of dispensing 
with an additional fireboss? Savings such as these 
do not pay. 


Blending Coal 


ITHERTO only coal for coking and briquetting 

has been blended in the United States, as far as we 
know, except at times when anthracite was scarce and 
had to be supplemented by bituminous, but whether 
we do well to make a general practice of selling un- 
blended coal is a matter worthy of investigation. In 
other countries, particularly in South Wales, the prac- 
tice of blending is quite common. In Natal also, ac- 
cording to W. J. Wybergh, two separate colleries oper- 
ated under independent management are mixing the 
semi-bituminous coal of the one colliery with the an- 
thracite of the other, there being in that country the 
objection to anthracite that is so usual in all countries 
but the United States. 

Where proper equipment is not provided for the 
burning of anthracite it is not a satisfactory fuel. It 
is a question whether anthracite would have found a 
welcome in the United States had bituminous been 
equally available at the beginning of the last century. 
The citizens of the East had little else than anthracite 
to burn. Accordingly the technique was mastered, and 
anthracite became the sole domestic fuel of the East. 
Later the anthracite operators with Eckley B. Coxe 
as leader, diligently found out how to burn small an- 
thracite for steam-raising purposes. Had it not been 
for this aggressive activity anthracite would have been 
ignored today for steam raising, for the large sizes, 
steamboat and the like, are too expensive. 

In Natal, however, bituminous coal is close at hand, 
and, consequently, anthracite, which requires special 
equipment, does not get an opportunity for operation 
under favorable circumstances. Therefore anthracite 
is blended in Natal with bituminous. If this were done 
in America we might correct the tendency of bituminous 
to cake and to smoke by adding anthracite, and thus 
the anthracite operators might find a market for their 
coal in the bituminous regions. The anthracite would 
also hold fire longer and reduce the stoking that would 
otherwise be necessary. 

The blended fuel might possibly be better than either. 
A slow-burning anthracite might be made free-burning 
by the addition of bituminous. However, the blend 
would have to be watched lest a combination be attained 
that would clinker freely. Two kinds of ash both 
with a fairly high fusing temperature may fuse at a 
low temperature when mixed. This difficulty which 
often gives rise in the southern states to ‘‘molasses 
clinker” is not so common in the northern fields. 

Blending is worthy of consideration, not so much 
to eke out a scarcity of anthracite as of a way of 
procuring a fuel having less objectionable characteris- 
tics than bituminous, less prone to coke, less disposed 
to smoke, less likely to explode, less inclined to spon- 
taneous combustion and more easily kept burning over 
long periods without stoking. The suggestion, it would 
seem, might be worthy of trial especially by companies 
operating in both fields. The only obstacle to the 
anthracite operators trying it might be the fear of 
having the tables turned on them by the introduction 
of blends into anthracite-bituminous territory. 
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National Coal Association Seeks Way to Serve 
Industry with Statistical Data 


Recent Supreme Court Ruling Clears Way for Operators 
in Convention at Chicago—They Discuss Many Problems 
and Elect M. L. Gould, of Indianapolis, President for 1925 


By R. Dawson Hall 


Engineering Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


tion decision made opportunely by the Supreme 

Court, the National Coal Association at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIll., June 17-19, 
prepared to recommence a collection of coal sales statis- 
tics that would be entirely within the law. The 
Association chose as its president, M. L. Gould, presi- 
dent of the Linton Coal Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
listened to able presentations of the financing problems 
of the coal industry by R. K. Cassatt and of the gov- 
ernment’s retrenchment program in Washington by 
General Herbert M. Lord. George T. Buckingham 
warned the Association in collecting sales data to watch 
its step and seek only to disseminate ascertained facts; 
not to impose, or even suggest, action in accord with 
the facts ascertained. 

The question of collecting and disseminating trade 
information on coal was one of the foremost subjects 
at the convention. H. L. Gandy, executive secretary. 
in his report recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the president to determine the extent and 
scope of a proper statistical service for the industry 
and to work out details of co-operation in such a service 
between the National and various trade associations 
and bureaus the country over. This was done as one 
of the principal acts of the convention. President Gould 
has not yet made his appointments but the committee 
is expected to be created at once. .It may recommend 
that the National itself operate a large-scale data serv- 
ice on coal, although the convention did not direct it 
to do so. 

Following the address of welcome by William Dever, 
mayor of Chicago and the appointment of committees, 
S. Pemberton Hutchinson, the president, made a report 
of the affairs of the Association which covered much 
the same lines as those which followed. Mr. Hutchin- 
son declared that the Association found itself at the end 
of the year with a larger membership tonnage than it 
had at the beginning and complimented the Membership 
Committee and Delbert H. Pape on this achievement. 

Next in order came the annual statement of the 
executive secretary, who said that the Association was 
on a strong financial basis despite the fact that it had 
spent $23,000 more than it received during the fiscal 
year ended March 31 of this year. “Consideration,” 
said he, “must be given to the heavy loss on account 
of Coal Review from the beginning of the fiscal year, 
April 1, 1924, to its discontinuance, Dec. 24, 1924, and 
also to the fact that, during the year, nearly $20,000 
was paid on past obligations of the Association. Col- 
lection of the accounts receivable, on which payments 
are being received from time to time, would liquidate 
the obligations of the Association and leave intact its 
reserve fund of $100,000 in bonds. The treasury is 
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M. L. Gould 


Elected President of the National Coal Association 


in better condition by approximately $10,000 at this 
time than it was at the close of the fiscal year on 
March 31.” 

Mr. Gandy said that the assigned-car order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had been attacked by 
the railroads and private car owners and that the mat- 
ter was pending before certain United States district 
courts. On advice of counsel it was decided to wait 
till these cases reach the Supreme Court, if they ever 
do, and then file a brief as a friend of the court in 
support of the position previously taken by the Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Maynard Coal Co.’s case against the Federal 
Trade Commission challenging the authority of that 
commission to demand special accountings and reports 
on the intimate details of the business of coal-producing 
companies was decided,” said Mr. Gandy, “against the 
commission and is pending before the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia.” The Claire Furnace Co. 
case is similar, according to Mr. Gandy, and in that 
case the Court of Appeals had decided against the com- 
mission, so the indications are good for the success of 
the Maynard Coal Co.’s case. However, the Claire 
Furnace Co. has yet to sustain its position before the 
Supreme Court. Reargument is dated for Nov. 2. 

Mr. Gandy referred to the National conference on 
the utilization of forest products, Nov. 19 and 20, 1924, 
and quoted the statement made at that conference that 
79,000,000 cu.ft. of mine timbers, the equivalent of the 
annual growth on 1,500,000 acres of land were lost each 
year by decay. Two-thirds of this loss is said to be 
preventable through preservative treatment. 
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Discussing the recent decision of the U. S: Supreme 
Court in regard to trade associations, Mr. Gandy said 
that “in January, 1924, a committee of local association 
secretaries submitted to the Board of Directors of the 
Association a program for statistical activities based 
on the general association or bureau activities which 
would retain the details but submit only summarized 
statements to the National headquarters, upon which 
summaries covering the entire country could be based. 
That plan was again called to the attention of the 
Board of Directors at its meeting in March this year, 
but action was deferred.” In consequence of the 
decisions he recommended the creation of a_ special 
advisory committee to give full consideration to out- 
lining a plan for the collection and dissemination of 
trade information and to report to the Board of 
Directors at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Gandy drew attention to the fact that in his last 
annual report the Director of the Bureau of the Census 
recommended that Congress put the census of manu- 
facturers on a compulsory basis to include the collec- 
tion, compilation and publication of statistics of current 
production, consumption and stocks, shipments, orders 
and receipts and sales of commodities used in manu- 
facture. 

The report of Treasurer C. E. Bockus showed receipts 
of $199,034.95 and disbursements of $222,048.39, a 
deficit of $23,103.44. The assets of the Association are 
$270,500.27, less debts of $133,451.68, leaving a surplus 
of $137,048.59. Among the credits are $136,193.65 
accounts receivable. The treasurer recommended that 
the ordinary assessment be made one mill per ton. 

W. H. Cunningham, chairman of the Government 
Relations Committee, urged the collection of statistics 
regarding the coal industry, with care not to overstep 
the mark and violate the terms of the Sherman Act. 
“Looking ahead,” said he, “only a short period, to next 
December, it does not require a far stretch of the 
imagination to visualize a hectic session of the 69th 
Congress, with the by-election in the offing, when some 
of the nation’s law makers clamor for laws with 
teeth.” In his opinion the suggested national confer- 
ence on mine safety was dead but might come to life 
and the proposed child-labor amendment was in a state 
of coma. 

Walter Barnum, for the Membership Committee of 
which he is chairman, declared that as the members of 
the coal industry were widely scattered they needed 
organization more than any other industry. He said 
needless reporting to some busy bureau would cost 
every mine in the country in clerk hire alone more than 
the dues of the Association. As chairman of the pub- 
licity committee, M. L. Gould described the purpose of 
the board as not to attempt to give out to the public 
the news of the industry as it would like to see it 
recorded but to inform the press as to the whole truth 
of any situation. “If an industry,” said he, “cannot 
play the publicity game with the cards on the table, it 
is much wiser not to sit in on the game.” 

Efforts would be, and are being, made to give pub- 
licity to the story of coal by magazine articles, radio, 
motion-picture films, addresses and contributions to 
local papers. “It has been out of the question,” said 
Mr. Gould, “to consider advertising which necessarily 
would have to be on a national scale. To project an 
idea to the American public through this medium would 
cost considerably more than the sum represented by 
the total income of the Association.” 
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C. H. Jenkins, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee declared in his report that as the railroads were 
furnishing 100-per cent transportation service and had 
been doing so for a long time, the committee had little 
to do. It, with the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion, had been able to effect an arrangement whereby 
shipments could be made to Canada with freight 
charges collect. 

The efforts of the research committee to assist in the 
progress of the bituminous coal industry were detailed 
by J. C. Bryden in his report. He said that a proposal 
had been made and considered that a coal-burning 
equipment exposition be held in conjunction with the 
present meeting but was considered inadvisable. 

Efforts were being made with the American Institute 

















C. E. Bockus 


of Architects, the National Boiler and Radiator Manu- 
facturers Association, the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers and the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers to obtain modifications in 
building regulations which would require properly con- 
structed heating installations. The committee had also 
offered to co-operate with the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce in its efforts to popularize the use of bituminous 
coal in New England. 

The Executive Committee of the Association has 
authorized the employment of a full-time secretary for 
the research committee and the employment at a later 
date of an engineer to carry on tests relating to coal 
combustion in co-operation with educational or other 
institutions having the proper equipment, contingent, 
however, on sufficient additional revenue being obtained 
by the Association. 

At this point Russel B. Cooper of Johnston, Pa., was 
introduced. He has been given a year’s fellowship at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology to ascertain the 
tars and oils resulting from low-temperature distillation 
at 500-700 deg. C. instead of at 1,000 C. as is the more 
usual temperature. Low temperature distillation, it is 
well known, gives two or three times as much distillate 
as high temperature but what is the value of the 
product? It will be his endeavor to ascertain how much 
light, or motor, oil can be obtained, how much medium 
or Diesel oil and how much heavy oil and tar. 

Another inquiry that should be made in this direc- 
tion, he said, was as to the value of cresols in wood 
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preservation. Cresols made from coal have been ex- 
cluded in certain standard specifications, only wood 
cresols being approved. German data seemed to show 
that impregnated with such coal-distillation cresols the 
life of the wood was twice as long as when wood- 
distillation cresols were used. It was the hope that 
low-temperature distillation would give a new type of 
coke to the coal consumer, one that would be about as 
easily ignited as coal and yet absolutely smokeless. 
He believed these possibilities appealed to every coal 
man. 

Memorandum 2,319 in the Income Tax Bulletin of 
Sept. 15, 1924, has been occasioning much trouble for 
the special tax and cost-accounting committee of which 
M. L. Gould is chairman. In fact, the committee 
was formed to meet that particular difficulty. The 
memorandum read: “Car wheels, light rails, copper 
cable, horses, harness and chain-haul replacement, pur- 
chased and used by a coal company in its business 
should be capitalized and not treated as minor items or 
current expenses.” As the chairman set forth in his 
report, such items did not increase production, decrease 
cost or add to the value of the property. The solicitor 
overlooked the fact that the purchase might be merely 
the replacement of a worn-out item of equipment of 
a similar nature. 

As the result of the representations, Memorandum 
2319-A was published by the Solicitor, Feb. 2, 1925, 
stating that the original memorandum had reference 
to a “particular situation.” The Solicitor further stated 
that no general rule could be made by which to dif- 
ferentiate between “major” and “minor” items of plant 
and equipment and that each case must be judged on 
its own merits, that the length of life of the property 
is not an absolute test and that the fact that the equip- 
ment has a life “somewhat” in excess of one year does 
not necessarily make it a capital item. It must not be 
classed, however, as a minor item unless satisfactory 
proof exists that it is a minor item of the class con- 
templated by the Regulations. 

The committee took the position that it was a well- 
established practice in the bituminous coal-mining in- 
dustry to provide that capital charges should cease with 
the full development of the mine and the installation of 
the equipment necessary to produce the projected ca- 
pacity, and that unless cost was materially or per- 
manently decreased the cost of new equipment of a kind 
already in use should be charged as an expense of 
current operation. 

Further changes in Art. 224 of the Income Tax 
Regulations are to be recommended to the Treasury 
Department so that the distinction between capital 
expenditures and current operating expense will be 
clarified. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky held their state and district 
meetings in separate rooms. At 6:30 p.m. the Smoke- 
less Coal Operators Association of West Virginia held 
« dinner in the Hotel Sovereign. 

Thursday morning’s session saw a large accession of 
operators. W. D. Ord, president of the Empire Coal & 
Coke Co. of Landgraff, W. Va., dealt the practice of open 
consignment of coal a verbal jolt or two in an address 
on that subject which will appear in next week’s issue. 

W. L. Robinson, vice-president of the Youghiogheny 
& Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, then made some 
remarks on the “Progress of the Safety Movement in 
the Bituminous Coal Industry.” He said that bitumi- 
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nous coal mining was not so hazardous as many other 
occupations. The insurance rate for men working 
underground in the various states varies from $2.50 to 
$5.60 per hundred dollars of pay-roll and averages 
$3.50, which is about the rate that obtains in Indiana, 
namely $3.55. 

The Indiana rate for farm hands is higher; seventy- 
seven occupations carry a higher rate than mining. 
Even the macaroni factory men have a 12 per cent 
higher rate than underground mine workers, and win- 
dow cleaners have a rate 24 times higher than the man 
who works in the mine. In his estimation the safety 
lamps should be uniform only for like conditions, and 
the administration appointed by the state should deter- 
mine just what are the conditions under which the mine 

















W. L. Robinson 


is operated. Uniform laws would put an undue burden 
on certain mines and leave others unprotected. 

Mr. Robinson remarked that “The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines has been making safety surveys of mining prop- 
erties at the request of operators of mines and on the 
basis of those surveys has made reports of conditions 
together with recommendations. The number of 
requests coming to the Bureau from bituminous coal 
mine operators for surveys of this kind has been in- 
creasing so rapidly that the Bureau already finds it 
difficult to finance the number of surveys desired.” 

Coupling with this the introduction of safety engi- 
neers, Mr. Robinson saw much evidence of increased 
interest in safety. Just as surely, said he, as the 
carbide lamp has supplanted the oil lamp and candle 
other things in the line of progress are going to occur. 

This paper aroused much discussion. R. E. Howe. 
secretary of the Southern Coal Operators’ Association, 
Knoxville, Tenn., commenting on the article’s reference 
to the value of safety teaching and inculcation as 
against mere mechanical protection related the efforts 
of the operators of his local organization to promote 
first aid and safety through the medium of the Joseph 
A. Holmes Safety Association. J. F. Callbreath, exec- 
utive secretary of the American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C., spoke about the new awards offered 
for safety in coal mining, metal mining and quarrying. 
C. E. Bockus, president, Clinchfield Coal Coropration. 
announced that his company was awarding $10 gold 
pieces for success in promoting safety. It had arrived 
at a rate of 2,000,000 tons of coal for one life. 
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Eugene McAuliffe, president Union Pacific Coal Co., 
took exception to the use of actuarial rates as bearing 
on relative hazards. He urged on the audience the im- 
portance.of remembering that the mine worker worked 
less hours than the window cleaner and consequently a 
change would be manifest if the compensation were put, 
as the U. S. Bureau of Mines is trying to put its 
statistics, on a man-shift basis. 

He believed that the inadequate training of foremen 
in safety was one cause for a high accident rate. These 
men had only a limited opportunity for association 
with men from other regions; consequently they missed 
the education that goes with such contact. The cost 
of coal has too often prevented adequate effort being 
made to prevent accidents. After all was said, the 
grief of the accidental death lay in the unfortunate 
evils it brought to dependents. Death comes sooner or 
later to all of us but want was not so inevitable, and 
accident brought want and deprivation. 

















Eugene McAuliffe 


President Union Pacific Coal Co. 


In his own company Mr. McAuliffe said he had put 
on an engineer as a safety man and another as a 
ventilation engineer. Two men from the faces of the 
workings were put on at every mine to watch for the 
safety of the mines, one chosen by the superintendent 
and one by the union. The Bureau of Mines’ men were 
brought in by arrangement with the Bureau, and they 
found many unsafe conditions which the company's 
men had overlooked. The fatality record of the Union 
Pacific mines was not as good, he said, as that of the 
mines of the Clinchfield Coal Corporation. 

J. G. Bradley, president, Elk River Coal & Lumber 
Co., Dundon, W. Va., said the Bureau of Mines was not 
within its rights in examining private properties, even 
where requested. The endeavor should be to economize 
at Washington and let every mine engage its own safety 
experts. 

T. T. Read, Safety Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
said that the Bureau rendered a great service to indus- 
try and the states by making permissible tests. Each 
state could not afford to make its own, nor would it 
be well if it could, as such a multiplication of effort was 
to be deplored. The Bureau of Mines had carefully 
regulated itself from its inception so as not to under- 
take anything that could be more acceptably done by 
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individual states. Regulation, the Bureau felt, was a 
state function and not a national one. That was why 
President Coolidge favored the governors’ conference, 
not to advance federal interference, but to call the 
states to a sense of their personal responsibility. 

Thomas Lewis declared government interference un- 
desirable. Mr. Bradley had said that Mr. McdAuliffe’s 
record was not as good as that of Mr. Bockus because 
of Mr. McAuliffe’s reliance on Government aid and Mr. 
Bockus’ stalwart determination to rely on the judgment 
of himself and his men. Mr. Bockus asked privilege to 
declare that he himself had called in two Bureau of 
Mines officials who helped him organize his force and 
did the company great service. 

Confronted by a severance tax in his own state, J. E. 
Johnson, Hazard Coal Operators’ Exchange, Lexington, 
Ky., has made a careful study of such taxes and gave the 
Association the benefit of his investigation and thought 
on the subject in Thursday morning’s meeting. 

“A severance or production tax,” said Mr. Johnson, 
“is a tax levied upon the production of a commodity 
taken from the land or from the waters and is to be 
paid when taken or severed, calculated upon the quan- 
tity so taken or upon the sale value of the product 
after it has been severed. It has no relation to the 
sale value before being thus parted from the land 
or waters. A severance tax, in the face of interstate 
competition, really can be imposed successfully only 
upon a commodity in great demand, limited in quantity, 
and upon which the territory has practically a 
monopoly. 

“Five states in the Union, as far as I have ascer- 
tained,” said Mr. Johnson, “levy a severance tax upon 
bituminous coal and about twenty states levy them 
on various products. Alabama collects 14 per cent of 
the sale price of coal produced in the state in addi- 
tion to other taxes. Arkansas likewise has a tonnage 
tax of lc. per ton and Montana of 5c. in addition to 
other imposts. Oklahoma’s tax is only 0.5 per cent of 
the value of the coal produced, but inasmuch as the 
mines of that state are located largely on lands leased 
from the Indians and Indian lands are exempt from 
taxes, practically no tax is collected under the act. 
In Wyoming, I understand, the coal-mining assessment 
is based on the value of the output and not on the 
value of the coal in the ground.” 

Mr. Johnson questioned whether under the plain pro- 
visions of the constitutions of the states, a severance 
tax could be upheld. 

“It could be only under the assumption that those 
engaged in producing coal enjoy a special privilege, 
and then that provision of the constitution is invoked 
which entitles the state to lay a tax upon privileges 
granted by the state. It was never the intention,” said 
he, “of the makers of the constitution that a legitimate 
industry should be so classified.” 

So important was the communication of Robert K. 
Cassatt, president of Cassatt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Thursday’s meeting that it is published at length 
elsewhere in this issue and so no reference to it need 
be made here. 

On Thursday a luncheon was given to the local asso- 
ciation presidents and secretaries at which the new 
decision of the Supreme Court was discussed and the 
powers and opportunities of the associations to assist 
their members by the collection of statistics considered 
The meeting was addressed by C. B. Neel, secretary 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, Norton, Va., 
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George Bausewine, of the Operators’ Association of 
the Williamson Field, Williamson, W. Va., and Dr. F. 
C. Honnold of the Honnold Coal Bureau, Chicago, III. 

That evening, after a banquet with musical numbers 
and much good fellowship, Governor D. R. Crissinger 
of the Federal Reserve Board, spoke on the activities 
of the body over which he presided. He lauded Andrew 
Mellon as a second “Alexander Hamilton” and declared 
that four principles should govern the relations of 
business to the government. It should seek Jess taxa- 
tion at home concurrently with the reduction of Federal 
taxation; it should urge that banking be kept out of 
politics; it should advocate the retention of its oppor- 
tunity to run its own affairs, and it should do its best 
to prevent any centralization of power in Washington. 
In relation to the last admonition he remarked that 
many matters are of local importance and should be 
managed and controlled locally. The Federal Reserve 

















General Herbert M. Lord 


Board Act he regarded with almost as much reverence 
as the Constitution. 

General Herbert M. Lord described in his address 
his battle to keep down expenditures—a mission every- 
body approved generally but which almost. everybody 
opposed specifically. However, the Budget Board, of 
which he is director, has succeeded in cutting the 
expenditures of the United States to such a degree 
that in 1924 they were $3,048,000,000 as against over 
$5,000,000,000 in 1921. In four years, despite the 
reduction in revenue due to lowering of taxation, the 
debt of the United States has been’ reduced 
$3,426,000,000. 

In 1921 the federal taxes were 60 per cent of all 
taxes, federal and state, and the state taxes were 40 
per cent. These figures are now 33 and 66 instead 
of 60 and 40, so greatly has state taxation grown and 
federal taxation declined. Those who believe they have 
nothing at stake are careless about taxes, but in the 
end they have to pay them. The dollar has become 
small change, and we all suffer from that fact. Our 
cost of living has been raised by taxation. 

C. P. White, in charge of the Coal Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, offered in his address the 
aid of the Department to the coal industry, and Con- 
gressman A. J. Hickey, of Indiana, when called to his 
feet denied the proclivities of Congress to be wasteful, 
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claiming that Congress gave us both the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Director of the Budget and 
hearty co-operation with both. Mr. Hoover had said 
there were two hundred bureaus of the government. 
Everyone seems bent on having even more. It would 
be better, said Congressman Hickey, to look to econ- 
omies and property to solve our problems. Addresses 
in humorous vein were also made by Ezra Van Horn 
and Holly Stover. 

At the meeting on Friday, C. E. Bockus, president, 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, spoke on the “Value of 
Association Work to the Individual Operator,” quoting 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as listing in 1913 
no fewer than 1,197 trades associations, each of more 
than local interest, covering either the entire nation 
or large sections of it. 

Despite the inevitable divergence between groups of 
members on such vital subjects as labor and freight 

















George T. Buckingham 


rates, Mr. Bockus could see much that the National 
Coal Association could do to assist members entirely 
outside this realm of inherent conflict. The cost of 
coal had risen in the war period immensely, so had 
railroad freight rates “and the fuel of householder 
became a burden much greater than it had ever been 
before. This opened the industry to political attack 
and led to political regulation which I believe on the 
whole,” said Mr. Bockus, “limited profits more closely 
on bituminous coal than on any other regulated indus- 
try during the war period. To quite an extent this 
was due to a lack of available information regarding 
costs.” 

He thought if the Fuel Administration had been 
possessed of figures of cost it could have promptly set 
prices with equity to the industry. As it was, it was 
compelled to fumble for a while. 

“The industry needs always to have these figures 
handy. The evidence of cost in 1923,” said Mr. Bockus, 
“will not carry the slightest weight, in my opinion, in 
1926 or 1927. Another form of assistance to members 
might be information as to the cost of various items 
in operation so that each operator might better his 
practice and lower his cost for any item as near as 
might be to that of the form having the lowest cost. 
Research also would serve to advance the interest of 
the members.” 
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George T. Buckingham of Defrees, Buckingham & 
Eaton, Chicago, Ill., one of the counsel of defense in 
the Cement Association case recently decided by the 
Supreme Court, then discussed the history of the inter- 
pretation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law saying that 
“restraint of trade’ was not synonymous with “re- 
straint of competition.” It may or may not be the 
same thing. The Supreme Court decision in the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. case said that the facts must be considered 
in every case before the law can be ascertained. A 
combination was not in itself necessarily a trust. 

“I have always advised my clients,” said Mr. Buck- 
ingham, “that an association which had for its sole 
object the collection and dissemination of information, 
concerning transactions which were past and completed, 
ought to be regarded as legal under the Sherman Law; 
provided, however, that no agreement or understanding 
was predicated on the information. It has always 
seemed to me that the collection and dissemination of 
information concerning past events was purely statis- 
tical, that the facts which were thus broadcasted were 
the thermometers of yesterday’s temperature, the 
benchmark of yesterday’s flood; that it was perfectly 
proper for every competitor to have, and to use, all such 
statistical information, in order to guide his own indi- 
vidual course. 

“It is not,” he added, “the collection and dissemina- 
tion of statistical information, within the ranks of a 
business industry, which is condemned, but only illegal 
use made of such information when collected. In this 
connection, it is timely to sound a warning. The 
Supreme Court has not said that any and every trade 
association is a legal activity. It is my belief that a 
large proportion of them are not within the boundaries 
marked.” 

Mr. Buckingham said trade information issued by an 
association must be presented without comment so that 
each member may use his own will and judgment in 
shaping his course with regard to the data presented. 
Certainly no pressure should be brought on any member 
to modify his course of action. 

Mr. Long said that the argument of the Supreme 
Court was one of the most remarkable statements of 
the value of trade association activity he had ever read. 
He believed that the members could not choose a better 
means of extending the membership than by quoting 
the court’s argument. 
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E. C. Mahan asked if the names of consignees of 
coal might be recorded. Mr. Buckingham said the deci- 
sion of the court was wholly silent as to this, but he 
would not advise any such practice. W. D. Ord wanted 
to know whether prices might be discussed provided 
no decision was suggested as to what prices should be. 
Mr. Buckingham said he always urged his clients not to 
discuss prices, for it is always difficult: to prove that 
only just that and no more was done. . Others asked 
whether the secretary might not request the sending 
of invoices as an evidence of good faith in making 
returns. Mr. Buckingham replied that to answer that 
it would be necessary to get a more complete knowledge 
of the coal business than he possessed. 

The election of officers resulted thus: President, 
M. L. Gould, Linton Coal Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Vice- 
presidents, Ira Clemens, president of the Clemens Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Kans.; Michael Gallagher, general 
manager, M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, Ohio; G. B. 
Harrington, president, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. and Walter Barnum, president, 
Pacific Coast Co., New York City; treasurer, C. E. 
Bockus, president, Clinchfield Coal Corporation, New 
York City; executive secretary, H. L. Gandy. 

Directors at large chosen at Chicago are: Michael 
Gallagher, Cleveland, Ohio; E. C. Mahan, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; J. B. Pauley, Chicago, Ill., and G. H. Caperton, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

The following state directors were named: R. C. 
Tway, Eastern Kentucky; C. C. Dickinson, Charleston, 
W. Va.; V. N. Hacker, Knoxville, Tenn.; L. T. Dee, Rock 
Springs, Wyo.; C. H. Jenkins, Fairmont, W. Va.; F. 8. 
Love, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. W. Lukins, Kansas City, Mo.; 
S. H. Robbins, Cleveland, Ohio; W. J. Sampson, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Telford Lewis, Johnstown, Pa., and A. W. 
Callaway of Philadelphia, Pa. representing Maryland 
Michigan is not represented om the board. This ap- 
pointment was left to the executive committee to be 
made in the near future. 

W. D. Ord presented several resolutions among which 
were one for the reduction in taxation and one for the 
creation of the Association’s committee to plan proper 
collection and distribution of statistics within the law. 
All the nominations and resolutions received approval. 

The new president took the chair and declared that 
he would follow the excellent lines laid down by his 
predecessor, S. Pemberton Hutchinson. 
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Banker Tells Coal Industry 
How to Aid Itself 


‘Leave Coal in Ground That Cannot Be 
Sold at a Profit’—He Advises Mergers, 
Trade Associations, Cost Accounting— 
Outlines Banks’ Attitude Toward Coal 


By Robert K. Cassatt 
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very dark, I am convinced that it will weather 

the present storm, as it has past storms. I am 
not alarmed for the future, either by the threat of 
competition from fuel oil or by the development of 
water power. I say this because I believe many causes 
are contributing to reduce the competition of fuel oil, 
and because the potential competition of water power 
is much exaggerated by the layman, who sees in every 
considerable stream a great source of power. Nothing 
is more erroneous. Good water power sites are few 
and far between. Such alarm as I may feel for the 
future prosperity of your industry comes from causes 
which I shall discuss later and which I believe to be 
almost wholly within the control of you men here 
before me. 

Now, let me see if I can put before you the banker’s 
attitude toward the coal industry. I must ask your 
indulgence in order to define the exact sense in which 
I shall use the term “banker” in this talk. My remarks 
will not refer to the banking institution which grants 
temporary or seasonal credit to coal companies, but 
to that class of bankers known as “investment bankers” 
whose function is to marshal idle funds in the public’s 
hands for the use of productive industry, in the form of 
more or less permanent investment. 

‘In approaching any financing the banker first asks 
himself, “What is the nature of this industry?” In 
vour case he finds that it is an industry beset with 
unusual risks, and with unusual uncertainties, whose 
existence must be kept constantly in mind. We can 
only safely judge the industry and its future by a study 
of the past; and that reveals a conglomerate picture. 

Investment bankers can only to a limited extent con- 
trol and guide the investing public. They can and 
should give the closest study to the condition of any 
civen company and form their financial plans accord- 
ingly. They can and do select the best form of security 
to be offered to the public. But in the last analysis 
it is the investing public itself which has the final 
word. The appeal to the public must be such as to 
draw forth its idle funds. Securities offered must be 
such as to compare favorably with other available 
securities. all things considered. If the public will not 
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buy, bankers are powerless to help, because bankers 
themselves are not, and should not be, investors. 

Taking all this into consideration and bearing in 
mind that bankers must always feel the public pulse, 
you will recognize that the greatest care must be 
exercised by bankers in studying coal financing. 
Unfortunately, coal securities have not been popular 
with the public in the past, due I believe to its lack of 
knowledge; and just now we are living at a time when 
the coal industry has few friends, and many who seem 
to wish to discredit it. In my opinion, a long and 
earnest campaign of education is required to give coal 
securities the standing to which I believe them to be 
entitled; and the most powerful factor in the success of 
such a campaign will be a firm determination on the 
part of all concerned not to sell to the public securities 
which may result in loss to the investor. 

The last few years have witnessed a distinct broad- 
ening of interest in coal securities. Investment centers, 
and important investment houses which formerly took 
little interest in coal are becoming more open-minded, 
and the field for the sale of coa) securities is now much 
wider than, say, fifteen years ago. But only a begin- 
ning has been made and I hope and believe that with 
the help of you men and through the exercise of care 
on the part of bankers, coal securities will slowly but 
surely improve in the public estimation. 

Before giving you the bankers’ view of sound coal 
finance, I must impress upon you that my remarks refer 
primarily to the financing of bituminous properties. 
Pennsylvania anthracite occupies such a unique position 
among natural resources, its financing is so largely an 
accomplished fact, and the field is so largely controlled 
by strong companies, that it is not likely that bankers 
will be required to devote much attention to anthracite 
financing in the future. 

The investment banker acts as intermediary between 
the corporation requiring funds and the public. He 
first assists the company in creating sound securities, 
and then finds investors who will buy these securities, 
thus furnishing capital for the corporation. Such in 
brief are the bankers’ principal functions. 

But the banker has urgent duties to the public and 
to himself. I shall refrain from mentioning any of 
these except the one paramount duty to which I wish 
to direct your particular attention. When he is consid- 
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What Appeals to the Banker 


“IT am unalterably opposed to creating 
new production until demand and potential 
output are more nearly in balance. But 
there are other reasons for giving financial 
backing to coal companies which are, in 
my opinion, perfectly legitimate even in 
these times. For instance, to refund 
maturing obligations; to furnish additional 
working capital; to install machinery 
which will reduce cost, and finally, to assist 
in the merging of competing companies for 
the good of all.” 











ering a specific piece of financing the investment banker 
should ask himself these questions: Is this construc- 
tive finance? Does it serve any useful purpose? Is it 
needed ? 

There are a thousand and one cases where the banker 
can justify himself for seeking the public’s money 
for productive industry. But there is one class of 
financing which is emphatically wrong, and that is the 
type of financing designed to increase the production 
of an already over-developed essential industry. You 
see, of course, where this statement leads me. I say to 
you that there is no possible justification for any 
present project, which has for its object increasing 
the present output of coal, and that if either coal men 
or bankers do anything at this time to promote such an 
increase it is nothing short of an iniquity. 

How can any of you men here contemplate with a 
clear conscience opening a new mine or increasing pro- 
duction with the certain knowledge that your action 
will plunge your industry deeper into the mire, without 
benefit to the public, to labor, or to anyone, except pos- 
sibly increased profit to himself? How can a banker 
conscientiously assist in such a wrong? 

I came here largely to try to drive home to you men 
my firm belief that hope for recovery of your very sick 
industry depends in large measure on a long truce in 
the development of new production, and it is my duty 
to warn you that those of you who approach bankers 
for funds to increase production will get a very cold 
reception. I realize that this doctrine may work hard- 
ship on owners of valuable virgin coal, but these are 
times when individuals must suffer for the good of all. 
And in the last analysis coal in the ground is as safe 
as any form of asset with which I am familiar. 

Exception may also be made in the case of the old- 
established company, with well-established markets, 
whose production is declining through exhaustion of 
reserves. In the main, however, I am _ unalterably 
opposed to creating new production until demand and 
potential output are more nearly in balance. 

But there are other reasons for giving financial back- 
ing to coal companies which are in my opinion perfectly 
legitimate even in these times. For instance, to refund 
maturing obligations; to furnish additional working 
capital; to install machinery which will reduce cost, 
and finally to assist in the merging of competing com- 
panies for the good of all. 

There are, certainly, plenty of reasons why bankers 
and coal owners should co-operate, aside from increas- 
ing production. That being the case, how can money 
best be obtained from the public? 
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There is no doubt that the sound way to finance any 
company is through the sale of stock, but that is often 
difficult, and in the case of your industry, with the feel- 
ing of uneasiness that exists in the public mind, that 
type of finance needs scarcely to be discussed. Short- 
term obligations do not appeal to me for your industry. 
I am going, therefore, to confine myself to a discussion 
of long-term mortgage bonds, merely prefacing my 
remarks by the statement that wherever possible coal 
companies requiring funds should obtain them by sell- 
ing preferred or common stock to present owners. 
Where this is impossible and when the need of funds 
is imperative, it is justifiable to resort to the creation 
of mortgage indebtedness. 

Now let me enumerate one by one the points as to 
which a borrower on the security of coal property will 
have to satisfy his banker: 

(1) Undeveloped coal property, however valuable, 
does not constitute proper security for the issuance 
and sale to the public of coal bonds. A demonstrated 
earning power sufficient to meet fixed charges with a 
reasonable margin of safety is an essential require- 
ment. For this reason and because the development of 
new mines is not now desirable, bankers will not look 
with favor on bonding properties in the course of 
development or whose earnings are based on estimates. 

(2) Coal should be of the best quality which reaches 
the competitive markets of the district under consid- 
eration, and the banker must be satisfied that an ample 
market exists. 

(3) I know of few lines of business where able man- 
agement counts more than in the production and sale 
of coal. The wise banker, therefore, investigates this 
feature very thoroughly before buying an issue of 
bonds, and he should be satisfied that the management 
is capable of applying the most up-to-date and scientific 
mining and selling methods. He believes also that it 
is important for the management to have a considerable 
financial interest in securities junior to the proposed 
bond issue. 

(4) The security for the bonds, aud their ultimate 
safety, depend upon whether sound judgment is used 
by experts in valuing the property, and by the banker 
in determining how much may be safely loaned on the 
security. The banker’s first thought and continuing 
concern must be on the question, ‘‘What will this prop- 
erty sell for at forced sale under conditions which will 
probably preclude the possibility of obtaining a fair 
price?” The reason for this is that foreclosure sales 
usually occur in times when few are willing to invest 
in the industry in question. 

To answer this question, the banker employs experts 
to value the property, to report on the character of 





Bankers Frown on More Output 


“My firm belief is that hope for recovery 
of your very sick industry depends in large 
measure on a long truce in the development 
of new production and it is my duty to 
warn you that those of you who approach 
bankers for funds to increase production 
will get a very cold reception. I realize 
that this doctrine may work hardship on 
owners of valuable virgin coal, but these 
are times when individuals must suffer for 
the good of all.” 
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the improvements, the thickness and persistence of the 
vein, the conditions under ground, the cost of produc- 
tion, the markets, and all other pertinent matters. He 
then determines on an amount of bonds well under 
what he believes a forced sale will probably realize. I 
believe that, except in the case of anthracite, valuations 
based on so much per ton in the ground are very mis- 
leading, and that the proper basis for valuation is the 
fair value per acre as determined by the actual selling 
value of similar undeveloped acreage in the district 
under consideration. Adding to this the value of the 
improvements gives a fair estimate of the value of the 
whole mortgageable property. 

Bankers should, in my opinion, not lend more than 
50 per cent of such value in any case, and in many 
cases conservatism will counsel lending less than 50 
per cent. 

This is really advantageous to the company as well as 
to the investor, because borrowing too much often 
creates a fixed charge which may become burdensome 
or even dangerous. 

Bonds should, in general, be secured by a first mort- 
gage on the fee simple title to coal with enough surface 
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(7) Average annual earnings for the previous three 
to five years must be ample to cover interest charges 
and annual amortization of debt with a safe margin. 
The question of what margin of safety should be pro- 
vided is, of course, paramount. Formerly I felt that 
the fixed charges should have been earned twice over. 
I feel now that it is impossible to do more than to 
consider that figure as the irreducible minimum. 

(8) One of the most important of all matters con- 
nected with coal finance is the question of working 
capital. No banker worthy of the name should consider 
mortgaging a coal property without providing ample, 
or more than ample, working capital. This is essential 
because the mortgaging of the property makes addi- 
tional financing more difficult and to a certain extent 
restricts credit; because an ample working capital will 
often carry the company comfortably over periods of 
depression; and last, but by no means least, because an 
ample working capital permits the active management 
to devote its whole effort to the production and selling 
of coal without being harassed by annoying financial 
worries. 

If it is right that a company should start with ample 





Wage Scales Influence Loans 


“T should fall short of my duty if I did 
not point out that in considering the exten- 
sion of credit to coal companies, the ques- 
tion of labor supply and its compensation 
cannot be overlooked. In districts where 
the compensation demanded by labor seems 
excessive, bankers will hesitate to advance 
funds and the flow of capital to such dis- 
tricts will gradually dry up. Conversely, 
where profits seem to depend on abnormally 
low wages, bankers will be very cautious 
in making loans. That stabilization and 
equalization of wage scales are desirable, 
all bankers agree.” 





How to Fix Size of Loan on Coal 


“I believe that, except in the case of 
anthracite, valuations based on so much 
per ton in the ground are very misleading, 
and that the proper basis for valuation is 
the fair value per acre as determined by 
the actual selling value of similar undevel- 
oped acreage. Adding to this the value of 
improvements gives a fair estimate of the 
value of the whole mortgageable-property. 
Bankers should, in my opinion, not lend 
more than 50 per cent of such value in any 
case. I believe that the amount of bonds 
issued should not exceed $3 per ton of 
annual output.” 








for operations. The issuance of mortgage bonds on 
leaseholds, except where other conditions are unusually 
favorable, does not commend itself to me because, in 
effect, such mortgage bonds are second in lien to the 
rights of the landlord. 

(5) There must be a definite relation between the 
amount of bonds issued and the actual tonnage pro- 
duced from the mortgaged premises. Without wishing 
to be too precise, I believe that the amount of bonds 
issued should not exceed three dollars per ton of annual 
output. { am still speaking of the bituminous fields, 
of course. This is but another way of saying that an 
interest charge exceeding 18 to 21 cents per ton is 
getting near the danger line. 

And when it comes to the question of coal tonnage 
production you have before you the original skeptic. I 
know of no fair measure of ability to produce and sell 
coal, at least none that I am willing to accept, save 
past performance. 

(6) The provisions of the mortgage must be such 
hat either through serial payments or through annual 
ixed minimum sinking fund payments the entire debt 
\ill be retired and paid before more than half the 
‘oal reserves are exhausted. This is merely an equit- 
ble factor of safety to which, I think you will agree, 
e investor is entitled to fairly protect him. 
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working capital at the time of mortgaging its property, 
it is logical that such working capital should be main- 
tained. Therefore, the wise banker will insert condi- 
tions in the mortgage which will prevent an unwise 
management from dissipating its working capital, 
either through investment in fixed assets, through pay- 
ment of dividends, or otherwise. No penalties should, 
however, be imposed in the mortgage for reduction 
in working capital through losses incurred in operation. 
Don’t overlook the importance of ample working capital. 

Bankers should be satisfied, before buying bonds, that 
there is no back tax liability. 

I have purposely avoided a discussion of your labor 
problems, but as I am here to try to put before you 
the banker’s views on your industry in its financial 
aspects, I should fall short of my duty if I did not 
point out that in considering the extension of credit to 
coal companies, the question of labor supply and its 
compensation cannot be overlooked. In districts where 
the compensation demanded by labor seems excessive, 
bankers will hesitate to advance funds and the flow of 
capital to such districts will gradually dry up. Con- 
versely, where profits seem to depend on abnormally low 
wages, bankers will be very cautious in making loans. 
That stabilization and equalization of wage scales are 
desirable, all bankers agree. 
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As one important step toward lifting coal out of its 
deplorable state I commend to you the standardization 
of cost accounting. I understand that progress is 
being made along this line and I hope it will be rapid, 
because I believe there are still many operators who 
do not yet know what their coal really costs and who 
are therefore at times guilty of selling their precious 
store of coal not only without profit but at an actual 
Joss. Can you imagine anything so insane? 

I cannot prove it, but I believe. that if but half 
the coal sold these last two years at an actual loss had 
been left in the ground, conditions in the coal trade 
would have been perhaps not good, but at least bearable. 

I would like also to submit for your consideration 
the formation of trade associations in your various 
regions, for the collection of statistics on costs, selling 
prices, etc., to be tabulated and submitted to the mem- 
bers of the association in such form as permitted by 
law and as sanctioned by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. Such associations have great value. 

The foregoing suggest two ways in which you men 
can help yourselves. Now I want to put before you 
another which lies within your own power and which 
bankers all agree will eventually tend to strengthen 
and stabilize the industry. I refer to voluntary com- 
binations of coal companies by merger. 

Right here, in case you should be inclined to think I 
have some ulterior motive in favoring mergers, I want 
to say that the ideal merger is the one which does 
not require the services of bankers at all, but is brought 
about by voluntary association of coal land owners. 
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I recognize that great difficulties are almost sure to 
attend such an effort. There are questions of manage- 
ment. to be decided. Every executive cannot keep his 
job. There are apt to be personal differences arising 
from past competitive activities. And above all there is 
the paramount difficulty of adjusting differences of 
opinion as to relative values. 

I offer as a solution for all these difficulties the selec- 
tion of one or more outstanding business men, prefer- 
ably not associated with the coal industry. You should 
empower these men to employ experts and accountants 
to value the various properties and set forth the 
earning record of each; and finally those wishing to 
merge should agree in advance to abide by the decision 
of the arbitrators selected by them. 

Where the banker may be useful in such situations is 
in adjusting differences, in suggesting the best financial 
set-up and finally, where necessary, in arranging to buy 
issues of bonds to refund and extend existing funded 
and floating debt, and to furnish additional working 
capital. Where it is necessary or desirable to buy out 
any interest, this should be done by the sale of junior 
securities or their issuance to the vendor. 

Very large mergers are desirable in the coal trade, 
but haste should be made slowly. The first step should 


be the formation of local mergers to be later again 
combined with other combinations in other districts 
as experience shows this can best be done. I beg of 


you, give this subject of mergers your serious consider- 
ation. I am sure it is deserving of your best thought. 
It is bound to benefit the industry. 





Ky.. (2) Tipple and rescreening plant 


at the Cypress Creek operation also in 
Hopkins County. 
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Stripping Operations of the Hawley MclIsaac Coal Co. in Kentucky 


(1) Wooden tipples are the rule at from the strip mine to the tipple in Stripping operations in Kentucky in 
strip mines because of the compara- side-dump cars by steam locomotives 1922, and now have four operations 
tively short life of such operations (3) The center illustration shows the in the state. (4) Belt conveyors are 
This tipple handles the coal from the Carbondale mine of the Hawley not commonly used on loading booms 
Carbondale strip mine of the Hawley MclIsaac company, near Dawson Those shown are in the tipple of the 
MclIsaac Coal Co., in Hopkins County, Springs. The shovel is stripping the Carbondale stripping operation. (5) 


about 5 ft. in Creek stripping operation by means of 
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Long-face Mining Reclaims Much Abandoned 
Coal in Big Vein of Georges Creek Region 


Gerdetz’s Underground System with Skillful Forepoling and 
Cribbing Permits High Extraction with Little Explosive 
and at Low Timber Cost—Output Is Seven Tons per Miner 


By Alphonse F. Brosky 


Assistant Editor of Coal Age, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Georges Creek region of Maryland withdrew tools 

and equipment from large acreages and abandoned 
as “unrecoverable” as much as 60 per cent of the good 
coal that still stood in the bed. They had done the 
best they knew how by room-and-pillar mining but 
treacherous roof and other difficult conditions robbed 
them of huge tonnages. Today, with fresh ideas and 
new vigor, some of this “unrecoverable” coal is being 
won by a system of longwall mining bulwarked by skill- 
ful forepoling and timbering. Long faces are retreat- 
ing through pillars and falls yielding a daily output 
running as high as seven tons per miner with little 
explosive. Picks do most of the work and the timber 
is largely recovered. 

About the time of the gold_ rush to California in ’49, 
which drew the attention of the country to the West, 
a few of the Scotch, Welsh and Irish who had located 
in the Cumberland region of Maryland sensed the value 
of the coal—a thick and, what appeared to them, an 
extensive body of it—which cropped from the hills in 
the Georges Creek basin. While others itched for gold 
these men were satisfied with coal and quietly began 
the mining of the Big Vein, so called because of its 
great thickness, but which in reality is the geological 
equivalent of the Pittsburgh seam of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia. 


| AGO MINING companies operating in the 


“he headpiece shows the Sonny Mine tipple location. Instead 
of lowering the coal to a railroad at the bottom of the hill, the 
track has been extended up the hill to a level which favors simple 
tipple operation. The pot holes in the hill above the tipple give the 
s uund the appearance of a European battlefield. These holes 


e made by crop mining in 1917 to 1922. 





That was before the day of branch-line railroads. 
In the beginning only enough coal was mined from 
the Big Vein to meet local requirements. Then came 
the Georges Creek R.R. which permitted the shipment 
of coal by rail to Cumberland, thence east by water on 
the old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal to Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia and down the Potomac River to 
the coast. 

In those days mining was halted with the approach of 
cold weather. In later years the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Western Maryland railroads provided year-around 
transportation and coal mining became an active and 
steady industry in the region. It reached its full height 
in the Eighties and Nineties of the last century and 
slowly declined as virgin tracts of the Big Vein were 
depleted by first mining. In about 1910 the last of 
the solid coal was cut up into pillars. 


MILLIONS OF TONS IN PILLARS 


Impressions to the contrary, there yet remain millions 
of tons of unmined Big Vein coal in pillars, and tops 
and bottoms of rooms and entries, which could not 
have been won by the methods practiced in the early 
days. In fact, more than half of the original tonnage 
in the basin still remains. A few companies over a 
period of years have been engaged in the reclamation of 
this coal. 

The Big Vein is distinctly divided into three benches, 
each of which, together with roof conditions, influ- 
enced the methods and degree of its extraction in first 
mining. The three benches are commonly designated 
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Fig. 1—Past and Present Condition of Old Rooms 


As shown in the stratigraphic section, Fig. 10, the Big Vein is 
made up of turee benches. Of these, prior to 1888, only the 
middle bench or breast coal was extracted. Pillars were aban- 
doned with the top and bottom coal in the rooms. In addition to 
leaving the top coal to hold the laminated shale and coal roof 
above, two rows of props were employed. Note the room track 
which was laid with wooden rails on one side of the timbers. In 
the lower section the present condition of the rooms is indicated. 
Almost invariably the top coal and shale is fallen and sometimes 
also slabs of sandstone which caps the latter. 


as the top, breast and bottom coals. In a thickness of, 
say, 10 ft. about 6 ft. composes the breast while the 
top and bottom each make up about 2 ft. of the bed. 
It is claimed that a seam thickness of 14 ft. over limited 
areas is not uncommon in the Big Vein and that, in 
pockets, the thickness may attain as much as 20 ft. 
A stratigraphic table of a representative thickness of 
the seam is shown in Fig. 10. This coal is without cleats. 
Both the top and bottom benches are harder than the 
breast coal which is quite friable. The latter is purer 
than the other two benches and was more highly prized 
by the early producers. Prior to about 1888 only the 
breast coal was mined. 

The top coal is overlaid by treacherous laminations 
of coal and slate, above which is sandstone. Miners 
left the top coal up in the old days because it provided 
a more dependable roof. 

However, the system of leaving bottom coal in place 
prior to 1888 was less justifiable. The practice is partly 
explained by the characteristics..of this--bench. The 
greater degree of hardness of the bottom coal as com- 
pared with that of the breast and the method of mining 
by picks and wedges without the assistance of explo- 
sives, no doubt encouraged the practice. Then again, 
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Fig. 2—Old Laycut of Jackson Mines 


This map was prepared by the late Isaac Bradburn in 1883. 
The area below and to the right of the old Graball mine No. 4, 
which is shown as solid, has since been first mined. The old 
timers took advantage of the dip of the coal in laying out this 
mine to facilitate haulage and drainage. 
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a well-defined binder between the two benches formed 
an excellent floor from which to shovel the breast coal. 

Another reason which possibly favored this practice 
is the occurrence generally of two partings in the bot- 
tom. coal which, if loaded into railroad cars without 
careful inspection and preparation, would have added 
to the overall ash content of the mined seam. 

Today’s modern tipple equipment, including facilities 
for separating extraneous impurities, justifies the min- 
ing of the bottom coal and the available larger lumps of 
the top bench along with the breast coal in the reclama- 
tion mining which is under way. 


ERECT MODERN PLANT 


One of the most active companies engaged in remin- 
ing Big Vein coal is the Georges Creek Coal Mining Co., 
a subsidiary of the Eastern Fuei Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This firm has reopened the old Jackson mines, in the 
hills overlooking from the west the town of Lonaconing. 

The company has erected for the purpose a modern 
plant including a two-track tipple equipped with shaker 
screens, picking tables and a loading boom. All coal 
is screened, after which the lump passes over one pick- 
ing table and the nut and slack over another. 

The Jackson property, or the Sonny mine, as it is 
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Fig. 3—Past and Present Plan of Working 


Here the new development as of March 1, 1925, is superimposed 
on the old workings as of April 10, 1861, in a portion of the old 
Jackson mines. The length of the present longwall faces and the 
direction of their retreat are governed by the present condition 
of the pillars and roof. 


now called, was opened in 1854. A map of the property 
is exhibited in Fig. 2, showing the layout of the work- 
ings. Mining was done by a room-and-pillar system. 
From the main entry, which was driven into the coal 
on the full rise, were spaced branch entries at intervals 
of about 550 ft. The branches were driven partly on 
the water level and partly across the pitch of the seam. 
From the single cross entries and always on the full 
rise were driven rooms 16 ft. wide on 40-ft. centers. 
For ventilation purposes every fifth or sixth room was 
driven through the barrier pillar on the lower side of 
each cross entry. With the progress of the times, ven- 
tilation was accomplished by natural draft, by furnaces 
and later by steam-driven fans. 

To protect cross entries, on their lower side 100-ft. 
barrier pillars were left in place. At varying intervals 
along the cross entries 100-ft. barriers were established 
between rooms. The main entries were also protected 
on either side by 100-ft. barriers. 

Judging from the layout adopted for mining the Big 
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These Photographs Illustrate the New System of Mining 
In the Georges Creek Region 


ee 





A—Driving an entry through solid coal. 
This operation is relatively simple as com- 
pared with that of driving through falls. 
Even so, every precaution is taken to make 
the place safe. Note how the legs of the 
timber sets rest in channels in the ribs. 
The miner on the left is standing on the 
bottom coal and is picking the breast coal. 
Above the timbers is the top coal which is 
left in place to help hold the roof. 

B—Driving an entry through a fall. The 
face is made up of the bottom coal on 
which the top coal and roof have caved. 


The left rib is of solid coal in a pillar whieh 
flanks an old room through which this 
entry is being driven. The entry is ‘“‘hug- 
ging” the pillar on the left. The right-hand 
side of the entry is flanked by a fall in the 
remaining width of the room through which 
this opening is being driven. 

C-—Second cut ready for track. All ad- 
vanced props or legs, whether at the face of 
an entry or on a long face, are set in chan- 
nels. The man on the left is Louis F. 
Gerdetz. 

D—Mining a long face. These miners are 


making the first of two cuts which advance 
alternately the track and crib line behind 
it. The fore part of this face is retreating 
through ..a pillar. The, low.timbers behind 
the furthermost man ‘are supporting the 
upper zone of the fall under which the face 
is tunneled in remining an old room. Atten- 
tion is called to the manner in which the 
crown bars or stringers of the timber sets 
lie over the uppermost projecting crib sticks. 
When the road sets are removed in the 
recovery of timbers the stringers are held 
up by the cribs. 





Vein coal, it is unlikely that the early operators ever 
entertained the intention of drawing pillars. From all 
indications the partial robbing of pillars was executed 
in a hurry and at random at a time when the mines 
were considered worked out and in bad condition. Rob- 
bing was confined mainly to the barrier pillars flanking 
the main entry and close to the pit mouth. Branch- 
entry barrier pillars were less affected and room pillars 
went practically untouched. 


HAND MINING Too SLOW 


The rooms were too long, the pillars too narrow, 
timbering insufficient and mining by hand methods too 
slow to have enabled the old timers to recover the pillars 
by working from the inby or upper ends before the 
rooms were blocked or otherwise made dangerous by the 
occurrence of falls. The top coal could not have held 
uy} for long the rash above it, for at the end of the time 
recuired to drive a room the pillars must have been 
jected to heavy pressures. 





At any rate, in reclamation mining the inby ends of 
room pillars and in some cases, their entire length are 
found intact. In a few instances room pillars were 
split at their lower ends by narrow places which never 
penetrated more than 50 or 60 ft. before they had to 
be abandoned. Similarly, the barrier pillars on the 
lower side of cross entries in places were split by rooms 
and thus were only partly robbed. The main entry 
was heavily timbered and, consequently, the protecting 
barriers flanking it were robbed to a greater extent; 
but nowhere does there seem to have been more than 
50 per cent of this coal extracted. This incomplete 
second mining, as indicated by evidence uncovered in 
late years, must have been started about 1888, the min- 
ing of the bottom coal commencing at the same time. 

The Jackson mines theoretically were worked out 
in 1908 when they were abandoned. During the world 
war some crop coal was mined by underground robbing 
and steam-shovel stripping but neither operation pene- 
trated more than 100 ft. from the outcrop. In 1920 
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Fig. 4—“Short” Long Faces in Present System 


Where mining by short faces is necessary, the track has one 
dead end. The face track is advanced every two cuts equivalent 
to 12 ft. Cribs, packed with waste material from caved rooms, are 
placed in rows on 12-ft. centers. In a row are one crib for each 
room and two for each pillar. 


the Georges Creek Coal Mining Co. obtained possession 
of these mines. From then until January of 1923, when 
actual operation commenced, it was engaged in explora- 
tion. From the evidence accumulated in development 
and mining since then and from time-worn mine maps, 
it has been estimated that in the neighborhood of twelve 
million tons of recoverable coal, over ‘a tract of 1,050 
acres, was abandoned when the Jackson mines were 
shut down. 

Upon reopening this property the company discovered 
that the top coal and shale had caved in the old rooms 
and entries in somewhat the manner illustrated in Fig. 
1. Fortunately, due to the fact that little of the pillar 
coal was mined, the sandstone roof which overlies the 
top coal and shale appears not to have been much 
disturbed. In some places, though, this rock has slab- 
bed and intermingled with the top coal and shale, all 
of which has been tightly packed. 

Here, indeed, was a problem: How to recover the 
pillar coal which is crowded on all sides by heavy falls 
of roof, and, in addition, how to reclaim the bottom 
coal beneath, and the larger lumps of top coal scattered 
through these falls. 

To begin with, the natural roof above the Big Vein 
is high. Add to that the interval to solid roof above 
the seam and one can realize the magnitude of the 
undertaking to reclaim any of this coal. But as the 
coal is in great demand, being low in ash and sulphur, 
the company wanted every available pound of it. By 
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what means? The answer came with the decision to 
take the pillars and the coal in the falls by a system 
of longwall—to sweep through the length and breadth 
of the property, handling rock and coal. 

The accomplishment of this undertaking under Ameri- 
can competitive conditions rightfully may be regarded 
as one of the outstanding feats of coal mine engineer- 
ing. Louis F. Gerdetz, consulting mining engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., actually is reclaiming this coal by 
longwall methods. 

“There is no other way,” he says, “of getting prac- 
tically complete recovery in this seam.” 

His experience has been in coal mines of continental 
Europe and in other kinds of underground mining in 
this country and elsewhere. This is his first venture 
in coal mining in the United States. 

What other system, after all, would overcome the 
difficulties encountered under the conditions already 
described? If a large percentage of the old rooms 
and entries must be tunneled through to reach the pil- 
lars, the logic of taking all—both coal and rock—can 
be appreciated. Particularly is this so when the con- 
centration of work and the high recovery of coal, which 
the system affords, are considered. The handling of 
so much rock in this system is not a dead loss for a 
part, at least, of this material is used to fill cribs which 
hold open the long faces. The remainder is gobbed. 

The system has been successful. Its effectiveness 
is proved by the fact that the Sonny mine has been 
operating almost continuously while many other mines 
with similar labor conditions and certainly better min- 
ing conditions have been idle. In twenty-four working 
days during March of this year this mine produced 
22,350 tons of coal, an average of 931 tons per day. 
Since the opening of this mine, in May of 1923, and 
until the last of April of this year it has produced 
175,000 tons. The average recovery per acre remined is 
about 9,500 tons, which is approximately 50 per cent 
higher than that obtained in first mining in the early 
days. The average daily output per miner is seven 
tons; that per man on the payroll four tons. This is 
indeed a record considering that mining is done solely 
with picks. 

As chown in Fig. 2, present mining activity is con- 
fined to the area east of the'old No. 2 mine main 
entry. The new workings are shown superimposed on 
the old in Fig. 3. In the present development, at a 
distance of about 150 ft. west of the main heading in 
the old No. 1 mine and parallel to it, an aircourse 8 ft. 
wide has been driven. Parallel to it at 150 ft. between 
centers has been driven a double-track main entry 
16 ft. wide. These two entries have been driven to 
a point about 1,809 ft. under the hill, through old 
fallen rooms. 
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Fig. 5—Forepoling at the Faces 
That part of the face on pillars is protected by 8 to 9 ft. high timber sets over which are driven forepoles on 1-ft. 


centers. 


sets over which is driven 2-in. thick lagging skin-to-skin and in forepole fashion. 


That part of the face which advanced through old caved rooms is protected by 6 ft. high timber 


Only enough height 


is maintained beneath the horizontal timbers te enable the recovery of the bottum coal and the 


easily available larger lumps of the top coal which rests on the latter. 
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Double Track in 
Main Entry 


Track in an entry 
that is timbered 
along its entire 
length and above 
which are tons of 
loose rock per lineal 
foot must be laid 
with heavy rails. 
The management 
has insured against 
derailment by well- 
laid and drained 
track. 














As may be seen from an inspection of Fig. 3, right 
and left entries are turned at intervals of 550 ft. These 
do not follow the course of old cross entries. They are 
driven 75 ft. inby from the old cross entries for the 
reason that room pillars were more or less weakened 
by former attempts to recover at least a part of the 
coal from their lower ends. 

The old saying, “It is hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks,” applies to teaching room-and-pillar miners long- 
wall methods. .When the long faces were first started, 
the men worked gingerly and were more or less afraid 
of conditions which, by and large probably are safer 
than those in many pillar sections of our room-and- 
pillar mines. Consequently, in teaching the men and 
to give them confidence, it was necessary at first to 
mine in a continuous face only two pillars and the in- 
tervening fallen room, or one room and one pillar. 
3ut as the men became accustomed to the work and 
as they gained confidence, the length of:-newly developed 
faces was increased. 

Cross entries are advanced to the outcrop or bound- 
ary limit of the property. The sections between suc- 
cessive cross entries are mined retreating and generally 
on the rise—but not always—as some faces are retreat- 
ing in. the direction of the dip of the coal. In a few 
cases, sets of rooms and pillars between cross entries 
are being re-mined by two faces which move away 
from each other, one on the rise and the other on the 
dip, toward the two flanking cross entries. An instance 
of this practice is seen in No. 7 faces between first 
and second right cross entries in Fig. 3. This is now 
being done partly to hurry the mining of these narrow 
places and to effect greater concentration. Another 
reason will be mentioned later. Newly developed faces 
are being worked on the rise so as to take advantage 
of gravity to facilitate haulage and drainage. 

A representative layout of short faces appears in 
Fig. 4. These are as long as the width of two pillars 
and one room. In this arrangement each face is con- 
nected for haulage and ventilation purposes by an 
entry, with the higher of the two cross entries flanking 
this area. The connecting entries are of the same width 
as the cross entries (8 ft. in the clear) and are driven 
entirely through falls in old rooms which separate the 


several faces. Haulage trips to and from one of these 
faces travel over the same path but in opposite direc- 
tions. 

In this plan of working, the general rule of going 
through all falls in the retreat has an exception. It 
will be noticed that a connecting entry is less than 
half as wide as the old room through which it is driven. 
The bottom coal in the remainder of the width of that 
room is not reclaimed. A longitudinal section of faces 
Nos. 4 and 5 of the area shown in plan in Fig. 4 is 
exhibited in Fig. 5. 

A more efficient layout embodying longer faces is 
illustrated in Fig. 6. Here two slightly-stepped faces 
are retreating in practically a continuous front which 
is 350 ft. long. Face No. 1 lags behind face No. 2 by 
an interval of 24 ft. This is done chiefly for conven- 
ience in haulage. 

Attention is called to several distinct departures from 
the layout of the short faces already discussed. In- 
stead of driving the connecting entries through old 
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Fig. 6—Ideal Layout of Long Faces 


On the long faces the connecting haulage-and-ventilation entries 
naturally are spaced on wider centers and, consequently, it is 
possible to drive these by slabbing end-on the room pillars, with- 
out weakening to a dangerous degree the support from solid coal 
which long faces must have. As these faces retreat, the length 
of the connecting entry on the load which is maintained in the 
goaf is increased. Cribs placed end to end are utilized for this 


purpose, 
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Timber Framing 
Shop 


It is easier to 
frame timber sets 
in an outside shop 
where plenty’ of 
space is available 
and the proper 
labor-saving tools 


can be provided 
than to do it under- 
ground. 














room:, a pillar on one end of each wall is slabbed face-on 
to a width sufficient for an entry... On the other end 
of each face, as it retreats away from the lower-level 
cross entry, cribs, packcd with waste material are 
erected end-to-end. Thus there is maintained in the 
goaf for each face a second connecting entry for 
convenience in haulage. 

The line of haulage is continuous—from the upper 
cross entry through the empty connecting entry, along 
the face and thence through the loaded connecting entry 
to the lower cross entry. In this layout practically 
complete reclamation is obtained. 

The several variations in length of faces and direc- 
tion of retreat with respect to the dip of the coal, as 
indi ated in Fig. 3, are followed to meet conditions 
whiih may change from place to place. Although the 
recovery of pillar coal by earlier methods is negligible, 
in a few isolated cases parts of a few room pillars— 
worked either singly or in small groups—were mined 
out before cave-ins prohibited further second extraction. 
These conditions dictate in a great measure the length 
and direction of some faces. While the old maps gen- 
erally are fairly accurate, pillars which are indicated 
as being intact are sometimes partly missing. 

Obviously, the success of the system results largely 
from the methods employed for supporting the roof. 
It is interesting to note that every square yard of 
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Fig. 7—Tunneling the Main Entry Through a Caved Room 


These illustrations describe graphically the system of entry 
timbering as treated in the text. It made possible not only the 
driving of a double track entry but also, with a few slight modi- 
—_ the recovery of pillar and bottom coal on a longwall 
ront, 


live area within the Sonny mine is timbered or cribbed. 
Despite the fact that the faces and entries are heavily 
timbered and further protected by forepoles and lag- 
ging, the cost of timber is lower than that in some 
room-and-pillar mines, as every available stick of any 
size is recovered and used over and over again. Even 
broken and cracked props and forepoles are recovered 
and utilized for the building of cribs. 

Although the cribs are 6 ft. square, it does not follow 
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Fig. 8—Profiles Showing Cover Above Big Vein 


Because pillars were not robbed by the old timers, the thinner 
seams above the Big Vein have not been disturbed, nor will they 
be greatly affected by the present system of reclamation by long- 
wall in which waste-filled cribs gradually take weight and thus 
favilitate gentle and uniform subsidence. 


that the timbers used in their make-up are all 6 ft. 
long. Shorter timbers are used by lapping one over 
another. The extent to which timbers are recovered is 
indicated by the number of men—eight—engaged in 
this work. 

Two men are employed in the framing of timbers 
in an outside shop. The merit of framing the timbers 
before they are sent into the mine has been fully 
established. All timber sets are standardized as to 
their size and method of erection. Consequently, it is 
more economical to frame them on the outside where 
plenty of space is available and power saws, templets, 
jigs, etc., can be provided to facilitate the work. Aside 
from these advantages, this provision has another 
merit: It assures accuracy in the framing which raises 
the safety factor inside the mine. 

In driving and supporting the entries, and advancing 
the mining faces as well, a system of forepoling must 
be used. The cost of cleaning up the falls in rooms 
and entries to their full depth would be prohibitive 
and the practice would be dangerous. In mining and 
in entry work, openings are driven through the lower 
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Fig. 9—Cribbing and Roof Action Behind a Face 


The belief of some men that they can 
make the roof break when and where they 
please is fallacious. Props may support 
jointed bodies of roof rock of relatively 
small weight which lie directly over a 
mined-out area, but they do not and cannot 
hold the weight of the cover; neither do 
cribs. However, the latter do act as a out 
cushion, gradually taking the weight of the 


sidence. 
—they break. 


in this 


zone of the falls and only enough material is taken out 
to give the necessary height in the entries and to 
reach the abandoned coal in the rooms and pillars on 
the longwall faces. 

In tunneling through the falls, precautions are taken 
not to disturb the repose of the fallen material above 
the level of the forepoles or lagging. The smaller the 
open space above the timbering the safer are the rooms 
and entries. An attempt also is made to disturb as 
little as possible pillars in advance of mining faces. 
What refuse is removed in driving entries is hauled 
to the outside; of that which is handled at the mining 
faces a part is utilized in packing cribs and the re- 
mainder is stowed between them. ; 

When the main entry was started, it was the opinion 
of several operators in the region that any passage wide 
enough to accommodate two tracks could not be driven 
with safety nor afterwards maintained. Contrary to 
this opinion, the entry was driven without injury to 
the men, and the timbers do not manifest the presence 
of any great weight or thrust. Cross and longitudinal 
sections of this entry, with details of timbering are 
shown in Fig. 7. 

The main entry is supported by three-leg timber sets 
on 44-ft. centers. These are reinforced longitudinally 
by collar and foot braces and are covered with 2x6-in.x 
5-ft. lagging which is driven skin to skin in true fore- 


cover by compressing to accommodate sub- 
In the main, props are not crushed 
Consequently, room breaks 
over props are more violent than over cribs. 

One important detail which permits the 
recovery of the legs of timber sets after 
they have served their purpose, is brought 
illustration. nm 
clearly on and between the second and third 


In these cribs 
it will be seen that the longitudinal sticks 
are set under the crown bars which in turn 


cribs to the left of the face. 


support the forepoles and lagging. This 
feature makes safe the pulling of the props 
or legs for after this is accomplished, the 
crown bars come to rest on the uppermost 
longitudinal crib sticks and the lagging is 
in no way effected by absence of the props. 


indicated 


pole fashion. The sides are protected by a lattice of 
stringers and cross braces. Either poles or planks are 
used for this purpose, as conditions require. 

In advancing the face of this entry (as indicated in 
the longitudinal section of Fig. 4) a false set resting 
on the bottom coal is inserted under the forepole lag- 
ging after the latter has been driven a distance equal 
to half its length and the waste material under it loaded 
out. The loading of waste and the driving of the fore- 
pole lagging continue until the latter is advanced to 
its full length. Then along each rib is cut a channel in 
the bottom coal for the accommodation of a permanent 
set, the foot and collar braces are set in place and the 
false set is removed. The timbering of secondary en- 
tries and of old rooms on the longwall faces is done 
in about the same way. 

A study of Figs. 4 and 5 reveals the method of tim- 
bering the walls and locating the cribs. With a few 
modifications, the same methods of timbering are used 
on the walls as in the entries. By referring to Fig. 5 
one can see that the timber sets in the rooms are only 
6 ft. high, due to the fact that only the bottom coal 
and the larger lumps of caved top coal are reclaimed 
from the rooms, whereas, those behind the retreating 
pillars are 8 to 9 ft. high. 

In reclaiming the pillars the bottom and breast coals 
are loaded. The top coal is left to help hold the shale 

















Main Entry Portal of Sonny Mine Where Louis F. Gerdetz Has Applied His Mining System Effectively 


Although the mine is operating in an old property which was abandoned years ago, the enormous tonnage of high 


quality coal remaining will take years for complete recovery. 
extremely light cover is supported by reinforced concrete. 

ind combine trolley, crab-reel and cable-reel types. 
as well as in gathering loads from the faces. 


under 


Consequently that part of the main heading 
These locomotives are 8-tonners 
They serve on the main hauls 
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roof above it. In driving through 

the rooms 2x6-in.x7-ft. lagging boards i 
are driven skin-to-skin following out ie 
the forepole method. The roof over 
the end of the pillars is held by the 
forepoles on about 1-ft. centers. 

It can be realized that the use of 
cutting machines is hardly feasible in 
such cramped quarters as exist at 
these working places. Shooting is 
restricted to the bottom coal in which 
light pop shots are placed after the 
parting at the top of this bench is 
removed. All mining is done by the 
use of hand picks. 

The walls are retreated by succes- 
sive 6-ft. cuts. The fallen track is 
advanced toward the face every 12 ft. 
The fallen rooms are tunneled one cut 
in advance of pillar cuts to probe for 
crosscuts in the pillars—when greater care must be exer- 
cised in timbering—and to give to the roof span over the 
rooms the support of the pillars while timbering is being 
set in the rooms. As the tunneling of rooms proceeds, 
the waste material thus derived is packed in the cribs, 
one or more of which are always in some unfinished 
stage of erection. Further successive steps in the face 
operation are indicated in Fig. 4. 

Representative profiles of the surface showing the 
thickness of cover along the main entry and one cross 
entry are exhibited in Fig. 8. A section through a 
room pillar, showing the position of various timbers and 
the roof action at and behind a face, is shown in Fig. 9. 
It is apparent that only by the-.use of cribs or pack 
walls, or a combination of the two, will the roof subside 
gently enough to enable mining of the Big Vein or any 
other seam by longwall methods. 


Top coal: 13 to 2:0" 
Parting - - 


‘Breast coal:6'fo 7’ 


Cross Section 


In beds which are 
worked by Georges 
Creek Coal and 
Mining Co. near 
Lonaconing, Md, 
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**Keep Cool with Coal’’ Idea Is 
Beginning to Spread 











The campaign Coal Age started a year ago to create 
an expanding market for coal and to increase public 
comfort in this country by the “Keep Cool with Coal” 
idea is beginning to produce widespread editorial com- 
ment. The latest published word on the subject is the 
following editorial in the Louwisville Evening Post of 
Louisville, Ky.: 

Helping the Coal Man 


The nation’s hot spell 'ast week suggests a possible boon 
for the coal industry. That business, we are told, suffers 
from overproduction. It is overmanned and overcapitalized, 
according to financial journals. Otherwise the mines would 
be more continuously operated. 

Keep cool with coal would be our suggestion for a cam- 
paign by the fuel industry to create a greater demand. The 
coal man has just permitted summer business to go by 
default. It should be as easy to keep cool with coal as it is 
to keep warm with it. 

American homes, theaters, offices, business houses, all 
glad:y spend money for heating systems. Why can they 
not be educated up to cooling systems? That is the task 
that lies before the coal man. Considerirg the progress 
made in refrigeration it should be no great trick to develop, 
at a reasonable cost, cooling systems for any building of 
from one to a thousand rooms. The Seelbach rathskeller 
is an outstanding example of effective temperature reduc- 
tion. A number of local playhouses employ various devices 
to take the discomfort out the summer air. Fuel consumed 
for heat in winter would be duplicated by fuel needed to 
operate these coo ing systems of the future in summer. It 
would greatly stimulate the demand for domestic coal. 

The coal man and ice man have always been linked, more 
or less, in the American mind. Why not, then, have heat- 
ing and cooling plants served by the same fuel? We pass 
this on to the coal man for what it is worth. 














Pardee Hall, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., Gift of Ario Pardee, of Hazleton 


Prof. W. B. Plank, formerly with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, is 
head of the mining department at Lafayette. Although only 
thirty-one students are studying mining engineering out of an 
enrollment of 297 engineering students, this proportion, which is 


increasing, is high compared with other colleges and universities 
in this country. The fact that so few engineering students are 
studying mining engineering is deplorable in view of the im- 
portance of the mining industry. 
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Way Cleared for Co-operative Plan 
With Bureau of Mines to Improve 


Statistical Service in Coal Industry 
By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


That the Supreme Court should have 
removed the uncertainties from trade 
association activities just at the time 
of a reorganization of the Bureau of 
Mines, incident to its transfer to the 
Department of Commerce, is regarded 
as auguring well for the work in the 
statistics and economics of coal. 

The action of the court is expected to 
result in the full restoration of the sta- 
tistical work of the National Coal As- 
sociation and of the local associations. 
This will make possible a co-operative 
arrangement with the Bureau of Mines 
looking to a better statistical service 
than the coal industry has had at any 
time heretofore. 

Critics of Secretary Hoover have 
said that he has a program which he 
wishes to fasten on the industry. This 
he has denied vigorously. He has a 
philosophy, however, whereby the pub- 
lic will be served through helping in- 
dustries to help themselves. 

That Mr. Hoover has no thought of 
trying to force a statistical program on 
any industry is indicated conclusively 
by his first act after the order trans- 
ferring the Bureau of Mines was 
issued. He proceeded to set up a com- 
mittee representative of the mining in- 
dustries which is to work out the 
policies under which the bureau will be 
conducted. This committee is to indi- 
cate the services the industry desires. 
It -even is to nominate the bureau’s 
director. This procedure hardly would 
have been followed, it is contended, by 
one anxious to put through a program 
distasteful to industry. 3 


Industry May Express Itself 


The real situation is that the coal- 
mining industry now has an oppor- 
tunity, through the representative of 
the National Coal Association on that 
committee and less directly through the 
representatives of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers and of the American Mining Con- 
gress, to make its wishes known to 
sympathetic ears. 

It may be that the coal operators now 
will feel that they are in a position to 
carry on by themselves all the statis- 
tical work they will need. They have 
until Aug. 1 to make up their minds as 
the committee is not to submit its 


recommendations to Secretary Hoover 
until that date. 


In the meantime the 


industry will be expected to say 
whether or not it wants the government 
to gather current figures on production, 
distribution, costs, prices, stocks and 
consumption. If it does not expect the 
whole list to be covered it will have an 
opportunity to say which item would be 
heipful. if it prefers that figures be 
collected largely by the coal associa- 
tions does it want the assistance of the 
department in securing their publica- 
tion? Reports of consumers’ stocks, 
for instance, hardly could be gathered 
by coal producers. 

It is recognized both within and with- 
out the National Coal Association that 
figures emanating from a trade associa- 
tion, even though legal, unquestionably 
are discounted by the public no matter 
how accurately they are compiled or 
how complete they may be. 

Those in the Department of Com- 
merce who will have to do with coal 
have no preconceived ideas as to what 
changes should be made. They are not 
wedded to any present activity of the 
Bureau of Mines, the Coal Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce or the mineral resources 
work which has been done by the Geo- 
logical Survey. They are perfectly 
willing to be guided by the recom- 
mendations of the industry because the 
major objective of the Department of 
Commerce is to promote trade and in- 
dustrial activities. Its officials recog- 
nize that the industries themselves 
know best what they need and the work 
the department now is doing through- 
out its organization is along lines ap- 
proved by those most concerned. 

These thoughts are based not only on 
what Secretary Hoover has done and 
said but also on the conception of C. P. 
White, who is in immediate charge of 
the work the department must do to 
effect the reorganization. Asa result of 
his long association with coal mining 
Mr. White is recognized as having all 
the knowledge of the business neces- 
sary to the intelligent discharge of the 
responsibility vested in him. 
over he has the entire confidence of the 
industry, so it would seem that the 
policies which will be formulated have 
been left in the hands of those who are 
truly representative of the industry and 
who have its point of view, rather than 
in the hands of ambitious bureaucrats 
who want to saddle regulation on coal 


More-, 











| Court Says Coal Firm Must 
Support Ground Surface 


Coal-mining companies must not 
permit the surface of earth owned 
by other persons to cave in after 
coal has been taken from beneath 
it, according to an important rul- 


ing by the Colorado Supreme 
Court on June 1. “The right to 
surface support, in the absence of 
express or implied waiver,” said 
the Court, “is an absolute right, 
and the owner of the surface has 
the right to demand that support.” 

The opinion even holds that 
where the company considers in- 
stallation of such supports so 
costly that the coal cannot be 
mined the coal must be left to 
support the surface of the ground. 











Assigned-Car Appeal Ruling 
Several Weeks Off 


Court decisions in the suits insti- 
tuted to test the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission abolishing the 
practice of assigning private cars and 
cars for railroad fuel to mines are not 
expected for some weeks. Final briefs 
were submitted to the U. S. District 
Court at Philadelphia in the five suits 
instituted there. All briefs excepting 
that of the Department of Justice have 
been submitted to the Eastern Ken- 
tucky District Court in the suit filed 
there, but in that case the court left 
open the door for possible further oral 
argument and testimony owing to the 
brief time allotted at the hearing June 
6. Whichever way the decisions go, 
the cases are expected ultimately to 
reach the U. S. Supreme Court. 

In the court at Philadelphia four 
suits for injunction were filed by pri- 
vate car owners while 35 carriers joined 
in a fifth suit against that part of the 
order abolishing assigned cars for rail- 
road fuel. Arguments in these five 
cases were heard jointly. The injunc- 
tion sought in the Kentucky federal 
court was brought by the Ford Motor 
Co. and the Fordson Coal Co., its sub- 
sidiary. 

In all the cases the complainants 
asserted that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had exceeded its authority 
in the order and had invaded private 
rights. The answer of the commission 
is that a private car, or an assigned 
car, is of no value of itself alone but 
that the general system of transporta- 
tion must enter before the car becomes 
useful, thus bringing the subject en- 
tirely within the jurisdiction of the 
commission, 
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Likely to Change Name of 
Department of Commerce 
To Mines and Industry 


Apparently the Department of Com- 
merce is looking to the use of the 
Bureau of Mines as a nucleus around 
which to group all the department’s 
activities having a direct bearing on 
mining. With all mining activities 
centralized in the Department of 
Commerce, where activities relating to 
production would be linked with studies 
of distribution and the needs of the 
consumer, the next step proposed is to 
place this work under the immediate 
direction of an under Secretary of 
Mines and change the name of the 
department to “Mines and Industry.” 

Many think this would be a more 
practical objective than a Department 
of Mines carrying with it an additional 
member of the Cabinet. 

While suggestions and proposed plans 
will be worked out within the depart- 
ment, no policies will be formulated 
without consultation with the industry. 
Secretary Hoover already has taken 
steps looking to the setting up of a 
committee which will b2 representative 
of the industry to study the problem of 
organization. This committee will be 
composed of representatives cf the 
leading associations concerned. This 
committee will have familiarized itself 
with the situation during Mr. Hoover’s 
absence in the West. About Aug. 1, 
on his return, a series of conferences 
with the committee will be held. The 
committee also will be expected to 
recommend a director for the Bureau 
of Mines. 


Arguments for Change 


Some objection to the transfer of the 
Bureau of Mines was based on the 
belief that its work should not be 
separated from that of the Geological 
Survey. To meet that objection the 
argument is advanced that the broad 
policies of the Geological Survey look to 
conservation and to the development of 
fundamental knowledge quite removed 
from the economic problems of mining. 
The broad policies of the Department 
of Commerce deal with economic re- 
search and better use of materials. It 
is held to be much more important for 
mining to be associated with the con- 
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An Example of West Virginia Development 


The built 
completing it a year 


three tracks. 


Pond Creek-Pocahontas Co. 
ago. 


this tipple at its 
It is equipped with modern screens and booms to load on 
There is also a bin for wagon loading on the 


Big Four (W. Va.) mine, 


right. 





suming industries, as is the case in the 
Department of Commerce. 

From the first the organic law of the 
Department of Commerce has provided 
that one of its major functions is to be 
to increase the efficiency of and prevent 
waste in the mineral industries. This 
requires studies of an economic char- 
acter. In the Department of the In- 
terior the Bureau’s chief efforts have 
been concentrated on non-economic 
matters. This doubtless has been 
influenced by the close relationship of 
the department in protecting the gov- 
ernment’s own interest in public lands. 
In going to Commerce, where all in- 
dustries are studied rather than those 
of a particular land owner—if one may 
speak of the government as a land- 
lord—the work will be in an atmos- 
phere which will give impulse to 
studies of the economic problems of 
mining. Had the bureau, for instance, 
carried forward economic studies of 
coal as a part of its regular work, it 
probably would have been unnecessary 
to spend $600,000 for the information 
gathered by the Harding Coal Com- 
mission. Moreover the results would 
have come out at intervals over a 
period of years and not in one lump, 
as was the case with the Coal Com- 
mission’s findings. In thac instance 
the influence on the public was slight 
because it could not be assimilated. 


One of the changes which probably 
will be suggested for the consideration 
of the committee will be the incorpo- 
ration in the Bureau of Mines of the 
Coal and Minerals Divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. With these divisions could be 
amalgamated the mineral resources 
activities which are being transferred 
from the Geological Survey. 

There is no thought of placing the 
mineral statistics and the mine acci- 
dent statistics in the Bureau of the 
Census. It is believed certain that Mr. 
Hoover regards these statistics as tools 
to be used by scientific and adminis- 
trative officials concerned with mining. 
Their most effective use can be had in 
the hands of those best qualified to 
interpret and compile them for special- 
ized use. 

The organization of the mining work 
of the Department of Commerce will 
be undertaken before consideration is 
given the selection of a director for the 
Bureau of Mines. The type of man 
needed can be determined better at 
that time, it is felt. Moreover it is 
recognized that the Bureau’s work is 
in good hands under Dorsey Lyon, as 
ex-officio director. 

A published report stating that the 
Bureau of Mines would be merged with 
the Bureau of Standards was denied 
emphatically at the department. 





Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 
During Season to End of May 


Tons) 


(In Net 


ss 
Fuel 
40,881 


i. 
Fuel 


Cargo ey 
1,867,930 
310,425 
138,659 
536,564 


Cargo 
760,562 


Total 


1,463,868 


Cargo 
1,422,987 


Total 
1,924,160 
310,755 
151,650 
553,949 
948,816 


Railroads 


{ Hocking Valley... 
Big Four.... 
iN. Y¥.C -Ohio Central Lines. 
| Baltimore & Ohio.. 
* Pennsylvania 
Wheeling & Lake Eire.. 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 
{ Pennsylvania. 
\ Erie... RT 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 
{ New York Central 
| Pennsylvania. 
‘ Bessemer & Lake Erie... 
Pennsylvania 


Ports 


Toledo 304,405 313,861 
314,833 
397,606 


281,752 


Sandusky 
Huron 
Lorain 


Cleveland 
Fairport... 
Ashtabula 
Conneaut 
—_ ; ’ 

Totals., 


Storage loading... .. 34,065 187,000 
*Coal loaded into vessels in December, 1923, after close of navigation and forwarded from Lake Erie ports during 1924 
tCoal loaded into vessels in December, 1924, after close of navigation and forwarded from Lake Erie ports during 1925. 
Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, Manager 


’ 1 
4,935,045 222,505 5,157,550 
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Dynamiting Again Resorted to in 
Northern West Virginia Strike; 
Coal Output Continues to Mount 


Dynamiting broke out again last 
week in northern West Virginia inci- 
dent to the struggle being waged there 
by the United Mine Workers for exist- 
ence in the Little Mountain State. 
House No. 127 of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., in Monongah, was blown up 
early Friday morning, June 19. John 
Davis, who formerly belonged to the 
Monongah local, but recently went to 
work at Scott mine of the Bethlehem 
Coal Co. on the company plan, occupied 
the house but he and all of the mem- 
bers of his family escaped injury. State 
police are at work on the case, but at 
last reports no arrests had been made. 

Wood’s Run Bridge, along the Paw 
Paw branch of the B. & O., near Baxter, 
was dynamited Wednesday morning, 
June 17 and a portion of the track was 
damaged. An effort, it is thought, was 
made to destroy the entire structure to 
prevent coal cars moving to and from 
Federal mine No. 1 of the New Eng- 
land Fuel & Transportation Co., which 
is the largest single tipple plant in 
northern West Virginia. It is reported 
that two suspects are under arrest. 
State police, it is said, have damaging 
evidence against one of the miners in 
that section. 

That the United Mine Workers is 
making a persistent fight in the region 
is borne out by the fact that they re- 
cently purchased a tract of land over- 
looking the pit mouth of the Everetts- 
ville mine of the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co., upon which bar- 
racks will be erected. The Fairmont 
office will remove July 1 from the 
Bethlehem Building to a suite of rooms 
in Odd Fellows’ Temple, which has been 
leased for a year, with an option for 
continuation after that date. 

Mine union officials say that they are 
making plans to erect additional bar- 
racks at Rosemont, Wendel and points 
in Scotts Run. This work will be under 
way soon. Barracks will be erected 
later to house the union miners who 
will be evicted from Parker Run mine 
of the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., 
at. Rivesdale, on July 29. 


To Summon 3,000 Jurors 


Judge J. B. Sommerville, in Circuit 
Court in Wellsburg, June 13, held 
that each of the 150 unién miners 
evicted from houses of the West Vir- 
ginia & Pittsburgh Coal Co. was en- 
titled to separate trial by jury, and in a 
statement from the bench said that he 
stood ready to keep the court going con- 
tinuously in order to try them all. 
Under the state law each case needs a 
venire of 20 men and no juror can serve 
on more than one suit. This means 
that at least 3,000 jurors will have to be 
summoned. 

Non-union coal operators in most in- 
stances say that they are producing all 
of the coal that the market will absorb. 
Experienced miners are plentiful and 
men apply for work in droves when- 
ever an additional mine resumes on the 
1917 wage scale. Operators say that 
the 1917 wage scale is almost uniformly 





paid in the region. Concerns operating 
under the “company contract plan” are 
paying a scale which closely parallels 
the 1917 scale, although not identical 
for certain types of work. 

Recently announcement was made 
that only Americans or those who have 
made application for their first citizen- 
ship papers may be employed in “com- 
pany contract plan” mines. 

Fickeiting by union miners became 
more energetic in southern Monongalia 
County during the latter part of last 
week. Reports say that from 500 to 
800 miners assembled at the Everetts- 
ville mine of the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co. at Everettsville, 
said to be the only large mine in the 
region that it getting 100 per cent 
production on a non-union basis. 

During the week picketing was kept 
up daily at the Owings mine of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., which is being 
operated under the company plan. 
From 150 to 250 miners were on the 
picket line daily. 

A new peak for non-union coal pro- 
duction was reached June 19, when 
1,253 cars of coal were produced in the 
124 counties in northern West Virginia. 
In the first five days the non-union 
mines loaded 6,056 cars or a daily 
average of 1,211 cars. Union mines 
loaded 1,221 cars in the first five days. 
The indications are that the non-union 
production for the week ended June 20 
will aggregate 351,550 tons while union 
tonnage will reach approximately 61,- 
050 tons. 


Some Mines Resume Operations 


Miners employed at Caroline mine of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., it is re- 
ported, petitioned the company to re- 
turn to work on the 1917 wage scale 
under the “company contract plan,” 
June 20. The mine will be started this 
week. 

The Goodwill Coal Co., employing 30 
men, resumed work on the New York 
wage agreement under union conditions 
last week and it was reported that the 
Cleveland & Morgantown Coal Co. of 
the Pursglove interests is expected to 
resume operation at another of its 
mines in Scotts Run, which will employ 
200 miners. 

The Shriver Coal Co., in Scotts Run, 
which had been working non-union for 
months, closed down last week due to 
lack of orders. The miners claim that 
the employees, between quitting and 
striking, have closed the plant. 

Locals at Grant Town, Middletown, 
Brady, Lowsville, Carolina, Howsville, 
Wyatt, Hutchinson and other points 
met last week and passed resolutions 
stating that they would adhere to the 
Baltimore agreement and remain affil- 
iated with the United Mine Workers. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. opened 
Perry mine, in the Clarksburg field, on 
June 17 and the work of cleaning up 
was under way preparatory to loading. 

Philip Murray, International Vice- 
President of the United Mine Workers, 
accused the operators of entering into 
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Oil Burners Take to Coal 


Twenty of the largest oil-burn- 
ing freight locomotives operated 
by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
R.R. between Parsons, Kan., and 
St. Louis, Mo., have been con- 
verted to coal burners in order to 
escape the high cost of oil, officers 
of the company announced June 
17. Other roads operating in the 
Southwest are said to be consider- 
ing a similar move. 











a contract which all agreed was the 
best possible plan and then breaking it, 
in addressing four thousand people in 
Carmichael auditorium June 21. 

In his remarks he accused the na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Manufacturers Association 
with being antagonistic to the union 
miners. Mr. Murray told the large 
assemblage that all of the union miners 
in the country were back of the miners 
in West Virginia in their struggle. 

Van A. Bittner was in Charleston 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 23 and 
24, in conference with other interna- 
tional officers of the United Mine 
Workers for the extension of the strike, 
it is presumed. International President 
John L. Lewis; International Vice- 
President Philip Murray and Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas J. Kennedy also 
attended. 

“West Virginia has been cursed with 
gunmen fifty years,” declared Van A. 
Bittner, and alleged that the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. had abrogated its con- 
tract under the guise of company 
attachés circulating petitions, which 
miners signed. “The bigger they are 
the harder they fall,” he added. 

“Before July 1 there will be 6,000 
union miners employed under contract 
in this field,” Bittner said. He launched 
an attack at the state police who, he 
charged, are acting as mine guards at 
the Owings Mine of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., but said that up until this 
time the state constabulary had been 
fair. 

In launching a broadside at injunc- 
tions, Bittner said that an effort had 
been made to destroy the United Mine 
Workers by putting him and other rep- 
resentatives in jail but he said he was 
willing to go to jail if it was necessary 
to win the fight. 

A new drive in the organization cam- 
paign in northern West Virginia will 
start this week, when additional inter- 
national representatives will come here. 
Among these are William Turnblazer, 
president of District No. 19; T. J. 
Smith and Sanford Snyder all of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and others. 





Coronado Rehearing Denied 


A rehearing in the famous Coronado 
coal case was refused by the U. S. 
Supreme Court on June 8. In asking 
a rehearing the Coronado Coal Co. con- 
tended that should the United Mine 
Workers be relieved, as the Supreme 
Court has directed, from liability for 
damages done during the mine strikes 
in Arkansas in 1914, substantial redress 
could not be obtained from the separate 
local unions and the individual de- 


fendants. 
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Mail Order Competition Jars 
Coal Retailers 


About a month ago coal circles were 
much interested in a letter in the form 
of a questionnaire sent out by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the mail order 
house, to rural customers on the sub- 
ject of coal. To date Montgomery 
Ward & Co. has done nothing about 
adding coal to its list of merchandise. 
In the meantime, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
has been giving some thought to the 
question and definitely decided a few 
days ago to take on coal as an added 
line and to push its sale. Needless to 
say, this decision jarred a great many 
retail dealers who have virtually en- 
joyed a monopoly on coal in numerous 
small towns throughout the Middle 
West. 

The mail-order house has started out 
to feature three coals: “Fire Chief,” 
from the Franklin-Williamson district; 
“Heat Right,” from west Kentucky, and 
“Black Gold,” from Indiana Fifth Vein. 

One interesting feature is that Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. had nerve enough to 
quote prices not only for June but for 
July and August as well, something 
that no Franklin County or west Ken- 
tucky operator has done so far. The 
prices quoted by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
for June in the case of Franklin County 
coals are 42c. above the circular price 
to retail dealers on carload lots and 67c. 
above the regular wholesale price. In 
other words, the mail order people will 
make a gross margin of 67c. a ton on 
the coal they handle and still be able 
to make it fairly unpleasant for the 
retailers. 

The prices quoted by Sears, Roebuck 
are as follows: 


“FIRE CHIEF” 


(From Franklin-Williamson County) 

June July August 
6-in. Lump....... $3.17 $3.32 $3.57 
3-in. Lump....... 2.97 S42 seo 
6 x 3-in. egg...... 2.92 3.07 3.32 
3 x 2-in. Nut...... 2.92 3.07 3.32 

“HEAT RIGHT" 
(From West Kentucky) 

June July August 
6-in. Lump....... $2.77 $2.92 63.57 
3-in. Lump....... 2.52 2.67 2.92 
6 x 3-in. Mgg...... 2.47 2.62 2.87 
3 x 2-in. Nut...... 2.47 2.62 2.87 

“BLACK GOLD” 
(Indiana Fifth Vein) 
June July August 
Domestic nut........... $2.87 $2.97 $3.12 
Furnace egg........... ie 2.97 3.12 
POD cccckoves coun’ SROeE 3.02 3.17 
Largelump........... cee 5.28 3.42 


In a letter dated June 12 and ad- 
(lressed to the coal trade the New Eng- 
land Coal Dealers Association, Boston, 
Mass., commenting on the entry of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., into the coal busi- 
ness, says “the intimation that there 
can be a profit on coal of from $1 to 
$3 per ton attracts much attention be- 
cause we know there is no such profit 
in normal times. 

“The public may be fooled, of course, 
and while this news item is of seem- 
ingly enough importance to be pub- 
lished by a leading financial paper, it 
gives a very wrong impression to its 
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Sees Slight Help to Coal 
In Illinois Waterway 


Cheap haulage of coal would not 
be greatly advanced by the Iili- 
nois waterway and the development 
of the Big Muddy River, according 
to Esther M. Utzig, instructor in 
the geology department of the 
University of Illinois. “The cir- 
cumstances and conditions of coal 
production in Illinois do not as yet 
permit the beneficial use of any 
waterway now in prospect within 
the state for coal haulage,” Miss 
Utzig said. 

“The amount of coal which is 
produced in mines near the illinois 
and Big Muddy Rivers is small in 
comparison to the total coal pro- 
duced in Illinois. The rest of the 
coal in Illinois can be transported 
over the waterways only by the 
added expense of building spur 
canals to the mines or using rail 
haulage from mine to the river, 
which’ means a great deal of break- 
age and degradation of coal. The 
average production of all mines 
within a mile’s distance of the 
waterway is 1,500,000 tons. This 
amount directly available for 
water transportation is_ insignifi- 
cant in comparison to the average 
annual production. It does not 
seem probable that any of the 
large coal fields in southern IIli- 
nois will benefit by cheap water 
transportation.” 











readers. We know that bituminous coal 
is sold at a margin of around 10c. or 
15c. and in our territory anyone can buy 
it. It is not necessary to be shipped 
with sight draft; it is sold on credit. 

“We retail coal distributors who sell 
anthracite principally will hear from 
this of course, but it leads us to remind 
you of the cost of doing business. No 
retail coal merchant has any particular 
advantage over another, either in buy- 
ing or in handling coal. The costs are 
about the same in every community, but 
many do not figure accurately, and fool 
themselves. 

“Whenever we hear of a dealer sell- 
ing at a considerable spread lower than 
other merchants similarly situated, 
whether it is coal or other merchandise, 
one questions that dealer’s knowledge 
of costs, or his honesty. Anthracite 
shrinks fully 4 per cent rail and 8 per 
cent via water. 

“We should make a careful study 
of our costs these days. The cost of 
doing business is from 20 to 25 per 
cent of the selling price everywhere, in 
all branches of retail merchandising. 
Look over your own records.” 

The Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Corpora- 
tion announced last week that it had 
entered into a contract with Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. whereby the company will 
provide the coal to be sold to the cus- 
tomers of the mail-order house through- 
out the country, in carload lots to clubs 
of coal consumers. Officials of the com- 
pany said that they were committed to 
no definite price on the contract, but 
will be permitted to name prices from 
time to time as costs permit. 


Co-operatives Reorganize; 
Indiana Mines Busy Again 


Considerable improvement has taken 
place in the mining situation in Indiana 
in the last few weeks, according to 
officials of the United Mine Workers, 
who call attention to the fact that more 
than 16,000 Indiana miners now are 
working, a gain of 2,000 over April. 

A reorganization of several co-opera- 
tive mines on a basis which bring them 
within the requirements of the Terre 
Haute agreement has had much to do 
with increasing the number of men 
working. At present five leased mines 
are in operation around Terre Haute, 
each of which is employing a large force 
of workmen and working every day. 

The Carlisle Mine, at Carlisle, one of 
the mines which was operated by a 
number of miners on a co-operative basis 
prior to recent litigation in federal 
court, which resulted in a ruling uphold- 
ing the power of national and district 
union officials to insist on the enforce- 
ment of the Terre Haute agreement, 
has been leased from the owners by 
business men of Carlisle and is working 
steadily. The Carlisle men appeared at 
district headquarters of the miners and 
signed an agreement to operate in line 
with the existing contract. The mine 
began operation at once and has worked 
each working day since. 

The Oak Grove Mine, at Dugger, has 
been leased from the owners of the 
property by twelve daymen who employ 
about 200 men in the operation. The 
mine has worked since opening. The 
Wilford Mine, in the Shelburn field, has 
been leased by five daymen and bosses, 
who have given bond to assure the pay- 
ment of the men’s wages. One hundred 
and seventy-five men are employed at 
this mine, which is working every day. 

The Dugger-Martin Mine at Paxton, 
operated prior to the co-operative con- 
troversy by about twenty-five miners, 
now is operated by six miners, who 
have agreed to pay the scale and abide 
by the Terre Haute agreement. The 
remainder of the twenty-five miners 
formerly engaged in the venture now 
are working in the mine. 

A fifth mine, the Sandford Mine, at 
Sandford, has been leased by several 
daymen and is operating at full time, 
employing a large number of miners. 
The Knox and Martin mines, which were 
operated on a co-operative basis prior 
to litigation, now are operated by the 
owners. These mines, together with the 

American Mine No. 1 and the Panhandle 
mine, all in the Bicknell field, are work- 
ing daily. The American Mine, the 
largest in Indiana, employs a large 
force of workmen and is hoisting 6,000 
tons or more of coal daily. 

The last payroll at the Atlas No. 1 
Mine, near Petersburg, operated by the 
Pike County Coal Co., exceeded $77,000. 
This is one of the largest pays since 
the war. Atlas No. 1 mine is operating 
full time and employing about 400 men. 
Strip mines in Pike County are running 
full time and all records for loading 
cars were broken last week when one 
of the big shovels loaded a full car of 
coal in six minutes. With the placing of 
larger shovels in southern Pike County, 
several thousand acres of coal lands 
have been taken over by the stripping 
coal companies. 
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Lewis Clings to Jacksonville Compact 
By Sydney A. Hale 


Special Contributor to Coal Age 


Wholesale suspensions of union bitu- 
minous mines and increased non-union 
activity still fail to move the United 
Mine Workers to reconsider its re- 
peated refusals to revise the Jackson- 
ville wage scale. President John L. 
Lewis declines to change the position 
he took when he informed interests 
engineering the abortive Cleveland con- 
ferences that the organization “would 
be glad to give consideration to any 
practical plan which does not contem- 
plate a modification of existing wage 
contracts or a reduction in earnings.” 

Predictions that ‘Lewis’ organization 
is headed for the rocks” are frequent 
these days, but if John Lewis is 
worried by such prophecies his public 
speech and appearance belie the fact. 
A passing, ironic reference to “the 
business morality” of the operators he 
holds responsible for defections in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, a crisp state- 
ment that he wants someone to tell him 
just as soon as the Coal River Col- 
lieries Co. earns a dividend and the 
declaration that few operations in non- 
union strongholds are prospering sum 
up his indirect answer to the apostles 
of union doom. He strides back and 
forth behind his desk in the Merchants’ 
Bank Building in Indianapolis and 
whimsically alludes to “the magnificent 
suite” and the retinue of employees 
maintained at international headquar- 
ters to disconcert those planning to 
order funeral wreaths. 

To the operators as a whole, however, 
he flings a challenge to develop leader- 
ship which will drag the bituminous 
industry out of the slough of despond. 
And a wage reduction, he reiterates, is 
not the towline for the job. “If I felt 
that a reduction in wages would in- 
crease working time at union mines and 
boost the annual earnings of union 
miners,” he declared, “I would be 
traitor to my trust if I didn’t advocate 
and fight for such a reduction.” 


‘ Lewis Offers No Alternative 


Mr. Lewis bluntly rejects the only 
means of salvation many operators 
see, but offers no ready-made alterna- 
tive. Mergers, the Jacksonville contract 
and the workings of the immigration 
law, in his opinion, are only partial 
answers to what he treats as a question 
almost as old as the industry itself. 
Ellis Searles, editor of the United 
Mine Workers’ Journal, has said that 
the remedy is for operators to stop 
“their infernal foolishness” and refuse 
to sell coal except at a profit. This 
seams to come as near meeting with 
Mr. Lewis’ approval as any proposal 
discussed. If the establishment of 
“sound business methods” necessitates 
changing the Sherman law, Mr. Lewis 
emphasizes the readiness of the union 
to join with the operators in an appeal 
to Congress. 

Is the union satisfied with the present 
situation? Mr. Lewis paused as if re- 
fleeting upon the choice of words, and 
then answered: 

“About eleven years ago Germany 
declared war against France. To reach 


its objective it started a march through 
Belgium, notwithstanding that Ger- 
many was signatory to a treaty guar- 
anteeing the inviolability of Belgian 
soil. Germany justified the reduction 
of its contract to a scrap of paper on 
the ground of expediency. The world 
stood first aghast and then most of the 
civilized powers joined together to 
punish this shocking exhibition of na- 
tional turpitude. 

“In February, 1924, the coal oper- 
ators entered into a three-year compact 
with the union. And now many of 
them are trying to violate that agree- 
ment. Why? On the ground of ex- 
pediency. Our backs are to the wall 
in a terrific struggle to uphold the 
sacredness of contracts, but press and 
public, instead of exhibiting high moral 
indignation at the attacks made upon 
the agreement, support those who would 
undermine it. 

“As far as the union is concerned, 
the Jacksonville compact stands. The 
United Mine Workers has never vio- 
lated a contract and will not be a party 
to the abrogation of this one!” 

“What about 1920?” 


Blames Operators for Strikes 


Mr. Lewis promptly unloaded re- 
sponsibility for the district strikes 
against day rates fixed by the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission on the oper- 
ators. They, he said, had recognized 
that those rates were out of line, but, 
because of the Indianapolis indictments 
then hanging over them, had refused to 
vary the terms of the commission 
award when the interstate agreement 
was signed at New York. Returning 
home, however, some Illinois operators 
tried to remedy the injustice by paying 
bonuses which boosted the day rate to 
$8. Other producers, fearful where 
such a movement would end and desir- 
ing uniformity, incited and encouraged 
the walkout which spread to other 
states. 

Still refusing to change the inter- 
state contract, Illinois men, said Mr. 
Lewis, secretly agreed with district 
union officials of their state to sign a 
supplemental district agreement. The 
Indiana delegation discovered what was 
in the wind, reached home before the 
Illinois men “and beat them by a few 
hours on the separate district agree- 
ment.” 

A reduction in the present rates, Mr. 
Lewis insisted, would not help the 
situation because, first, any cut would 
have to be passed on by the operators 
to their customers, and, second, “any 
reduction in the union fields would be 
met by a cut in non-union wages, and 
we would be back where we started.” 

“Then you do not hold with those 
who maintain there are limits beyond 
which non-union operators dare not go 
in reducing wages?” 

“I do not,” was the emphatic re- 
sponse. “It has been said that if wages 
in non-union areas are cut too low, the 
workers there will want to be organ- 
ized. Well, that is something that it 
is our business to know.” 
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“Do you believe the Jacksonville 
agreement, if honestly observed, will 
work out the salvation of the industry?” 

“We have never deluded ourselves 
with the idea that the Jacksonville 
agreement would cure all the ills of the 
coal industry. It will help, but it is 
no panacea.” 





Pumps Started and Order 
Restored in Nova Scotia 


With the arrival of troops at the 
strike area of Cape Breton order has 
been restored and on June 16 mainte- 
nance work was resumed at several of 
the collieries of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, which had not been 
pumped or ventilated for nearly two 
weeks. Arrangements were made to 
operate one of the big power houses 
at Glace Bay to work the pumps of the 
collieries in that area. James Murdock, 
federal Minister of Labor, arrived at 
Sydney on the 16th and arranged inter- 
views with the representatives of the 
company and the miners. 

W. O’Hearn, Attorney General for 
Nova Scotia, has ordered proceedings 
against those responsible for the death 
of William Davis, the miner who was 
killed in the fight on June 11 between 
special police of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation and striking miners. 

Prosecutions of strikers charged with 
looting stores in the Cape Breton area 
and the service of warrants on others 
continue. 





Merge Kansas Strip Mines 


All the strip mines in Kansas, con- 
trolled by nineteen companies, are to 
be merged with a capital of $10,700,000. 
Final action was expected at a meet- 
ing this week at Pittsburgh, Kan., ac- 
cording to an announcement last week 
by Alexander S. Banks of Leslie, Banks 
& Co. of New York, certified account- 
ants, who has been preparing the 
figures on the merger. 

According to the plans as made pub- 
lic by Mr. Banks, the merged company 
will issue $3,000,000 in preferred stock 
and $7,000,000 in common stock. Ira 
Clemens, of Pittsburg, Kan., has been 
one of the principal figures in bringing 
about the merger. 
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Burns Bros. Has Shake-Up; 
Old Officers Retire 


Frank L. Burns, who since the death 
of his father, Michael F. Burns, has 
been president of Burns Bros., the well- 
known New York coal company, re- 
signed as president of that organiza- 
tion June 19. This action followed the 
annual meeting of the corporation held 
on the day previous, when a new board 
of directors was elected. 

About a month ago S. M. Schatzkin, 
who formerly was connected with 
Burns Bros., sent letters to stockholders 
requesting their proxies and urging the 
election of Schatzkin and his associates 
to the Board of Directors. Under date 
of June 1 Mr. Burns issued a letter 
asking for proxies for S. M. Williams, 
chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
Allison Dodd, also a member of that 
body. The Schatzkin interests were 
victorious. 

The newly elected directors are: S. 
M. Schatzkin, of Schatzkin & Bern- 
stein; William A. Conyngham, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre; Theodore S. Barber, 
director of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co.; 
Harry B. Schooley, vice-president of 
the Second National Bank of Wilkes- 
Barre; Kerwin H. Fulton, president of 
the General Outdoor Advertising Co.; 
William T. Payne, president of the East 
Boston Coal Co.; Alexander Levene, 
lawyer, and Sanders Wertheim, presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Valley Coal Co. 
and the Steamship Fuel Co. The direc- 
tors re-elected are: Frank L. Burns, 
Allison Dodd, S. M. Williams, Mason B. 
Starring, W. J. Wason, Jr., Alfred T. 
Holly, Charles Hayden, Moritz Rosen- 
thal and Carl J. Schmidlapp. 

Prior to the death of his father, a 
year ago, Frank L. Burns was con- 
nected with the company in various 
capacities for over twenty years. 

In announcing his resignation, Mr. 
Burns issued a statement, in part as 
follows: 

“IT have never been and am not in 
sympathy with the objects and policies 
of certain leading members of the 
group now assuming control and am 
firmly convinced that in justice to the 
stockholders I cannot accept the presi- 
dency tendered me for the coming year 
in association with the administrative 
personnel to be selected by the Wert- 
heim-Schatzkin group. It is with deep 
regret, in view of the lifelong associa- 
tion of the Burns family with the com- 
pany, that I feel compelled to tender 
my resignation to the directors and 
sever all connections with the com- 
pany.” 

The resignation of H. S. G. Brooks, 
first vice-president of Burns Bros., was 
announced June 20. } 

At the organization meeting of the 
Board of Directors, held June 22, no 
successor was elected to the presidency, 
nor was a new director chosen to fill 
the place formerly held by Mr. Burns 
on the board. After the meeting it was 
stated that this matter would be left 
open for the time being, “especially in 
view of the fact that the operations 
of the company are now in the hands of 
the new vice-presidents.” 

As a result of the changes announced 
in the executive staff after Monday’s 
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meeting, S. M. Schatzkin was elected 
vice-president in charge of accounts. 
S. A. Wertheim, an associate of Mr. 
Mr. Schatzkin, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Thomas F. 
Farrell, who was with the Farrell Coal 
Co. before it was merged with the 
Burns Brothers company, was _ re- 
elected vice-president. George S. 
Weaver was chosen secretary and 
treasurer. S. M. Williams, chairman 
of the Board of Directors, and Moritz 
Rosenthal, chairman of the Executive 
Committe, were both re-elected. 

In view of these changes it was an- 
nounced that Grove D. Curtis resigned 
as vice-president, after having been 
connected with the company since it ac- 
quired the Curtis-Blaisdell Coal Co. in 
1913. John V. Chambers resigned as 
secretary, having held that position 
since 1918. 

The retiring officers have formed the 
Frank L. Burns Coal Co., with offices at 
30 Church St., New York. Mr. Burns is 
president of the new company, which 
will engage in the retail business. 
Associated with him are Grove D. Cur- 
tis, H.’S. G. Brooks, J. V. Chambers 
and W. L. Chambers. 





Labor Trouble Threatens at 
British Coal Mines 


Unless some compromise is reached 
in the next few weeks a strike or a 
lockout of British coal miners is almost 
certain. The Miners’ Federation will 
hold a final conference of delegates 
from all Britain in London on July 3 to 
consider action. The mine owners were 
to submit their proposals for a new 
wage agreement June 23 and _ the 
Miners’ Executive committee expected 
to discuss it the next day. 

The basis of the proposed settlement 
is five days of eight hours, with six 
hours on Saturday, making a total of 
forty-six hours weekly, instead of 
forty-two, as at present. The owners 
further propose to discontinue the 14 
per cent increase in wages which was 
granted because of the decrease in the 
number of working hours, due to the 
lessened production and the establish- 
ment of a seven-hour day. The old 
agreement expires on June 30. The 
owners plead decreased profits and also 
say that the present wage scale keeps 
prices too high. 


Hard-Coal Miners Prepare 
Wage Demands 


The tri-district convention of anthra- 
cite miners will open in Scranton, Pa., 
June 29 to formulate demands on wages 
and working conditions to be incor- 
porated in the new agreement to take 
the place of the present one, which ex- 
pires on Aug. 31. 

Among the requests for changes in 
the contract, it is expected, will be a 
demand for an increase—probably 10 
per cent—in wages over the present 
level for both contract miners and day 
laborers. Other demands will be for 
the check-off, payment of contract 
miners on a gross ton basis instead of 
by the mine-car as at present; uni- 
formity of rates as between collieries; 
payment for “dead work,” and a reduc- 
tion in the price charged miners and 
their families for coal and house rent. 

Soon after the close of the conven- 
tion the operators will submit counter- 
demands and it is considered highly 
probable that they will include a pro- 
posal for a reduction in wages amount- 
ing to between 15 and 20 per cent. 

These conflicting propositions will 
constitute the main points of contention 
when committees representing the two 
sides meet in conference probably at 
Atlantic City, between July 10 and 15. 

The conference is expected to wrestle 
with these demands for the greater 
part of July and August. The oper- 
ators are reported to have made ex- 
tensive studies of conditions in the 
hard-coal region during the last few 
months and are expected to come into 
the conference with a mass of statis- 
tical data bearing on living costs, their 
own production costs and wages, all 
of which will be offered in support of 
their demand for a_ substantial re- 
duction. 

Representatives of the miners will 
be equally well armed with supporting 
data for their wage increase demand 
and on this point the two sides will 
go to the mat. 

It is considered likely that the men 
will quit work on Sept. 1 and that then, 
in the public outery which presumably 
will follow, prompted by fear of a 
serious coal shortage, an agreement 
will be reached on the existing scale 
and the present wage continued for 
another year or two. 
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Carbon Arc Is Handy and Economical 
For Melting Brass 


It is common for mines of medium 
size to be equipped with both electric 
and acetylene welding outfits—the 
electric for most of the welding and 
the acetylene principally for cutting. 
When an acetylene torch is available, 
the value of a carbon electrode for 
cutting and other purposes is often 
forgotten. In many cutting jobs the 
obtaining of a smooth, narrow cut is 
of little importance. On such work 
the use of a carbon arc is the more 
economical method. The cutting is 
done in less time and the cost of elec- 
trical energy is far below the cost 
of gas. 

W. H. Trosper, electrician at No. 
4 mine of the Columbus Mining Co., 
of Allais, Ky., often uses a carbon 
are in his repair work. .In addition 
to the cutting work the carbon arc is 
employed to melt small quantities of 
brass for filling worn parts on min- 
ing equipment. In one case he put 
a new lining in a worn axle box, and 
then he poured brass in below the 
lining to fill the worn space. 

It is interesting to note how the 
brass is melted and poured without 
the use of a special ladle or crucible. 
As shown in Fig. 1, a scrap casting 
removed from a mining machine 
serves as a ladle. This casting is 
set on a small pile of dry sand, but 

















Fig. 1—Ready to Start the Arc 
‘be piece of scrap brass to be melted is 
in an old cup-shaped casting which in 
turn is placed in dry s9°nd with one corner 
In contact with the rail. 




















Fig. 2—Miniature Electric Furnace 

When a mine shop is equipped with an 
acetylene torch the advantages of a carbon 
are for cutting and melting are sometimes 
forgotten. A small quantity of brass can 
be melted in a few minutes. 


with one corner making contact to 
the rail. The sand acts as a crucible 
confining the heat and thus speeding 
up the melting. A piece of scrap 
brass is set in the ladle and an arc 
drawn between this and the carbon 
electrode, the power being supplied 
through a resistance from the mine 
trolley. The scrap brass begins to 
melt almost immediately and in a 
few minutes is reduced to a molten 
mass. The }-in. carbon electrodes 
used for the melting of brass and for 
cutting are the positivce carbons re- 
moved from worn-out, telephone, dry 
cells. 





Cyclone Damages Substation 


Not even an outdoor transformer 
substation having a steel structure 
can withstand a cyclone. At the 
New Orient mine in southern IIli- 
nois it cost approximately $4,000 and 
required nine days to repair the dam- 
age done to such a substation in a 
few seconds by the March 18 storm. 

The function of the New Orient 
substation is to step the voltage down 
from 33,009 to 2,300 volts. The 
transformer capacity consists of 
three 500-kva. and three 1,667-kva. 
single-phese units. None of these 


transformers was upset by the wind 
but the three larger ones were moved 
several feet and jammed into the 
steel columns of the switching struc- 
ture. The oil was lost from two of 
the 1,667-kva. transformers. In 
one case a drain pipe was broken off 
between the valve and the tank and 
in the other case an oil cooling tube 
was cut open. A _ photograph is 
shown of the latter transformer, after 
it had received first aid treatment 
sufficient to permit it to go back into 
service. 

More than half of the steel columns 
supporting the overhead switching 
structure had to be replaced. Prac- 
tically all—36 to be exact—of the 
pin insulators were broken, as were 
also most of the transformer bush- 
ings. The two sets of oxide film 
lightning arresters were torn loose 
from their foundations and tipped 
over. In the repair of these, but one 
good set could be assembled from the 
parts of the two; so one complete 
new arrester had to be purchased. 

Although it took nine days to get the 




















Oil Was Lost Fhrough Broken Tube 


A job done by the cyclone which hit the 
New Orient mine. Repairmen working on 


this transformer cut out the broken section 
of an oil cooling tube and welded the ends. 
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damaged transformer substation into 
shape to furnish power for regular 
operation, the mine was without 
power only 26hr. During this timea 
temporary, 2,300-volt, wood-pole line 
was constructed from a neighboring 
substation to the New Orient mine. 
This line, however, furnished only 
enough power to operate the fan 
and other auxiliary equipment. Al- 
though the fan is equipped with a 
steam drive as an auxiliary to the 
electric, the mine was without venti- 
lation for a number of _ hours. 
Broken pipes and other damage to 
the steam equipment made the steam 
engine as useless as was the electric 
motor. 





Traveling Case Protects Meters 
And Saves Time 


A portable meter-testing outfit is 
something that most men working 
upon meters feel would greatly sim- 
plify their work. This is especially 
true when the equipment must be 
shipped or carried from place to 
place in districts where traveling is 
difficult. But such an outfit can be 
made so that it can be carried easily 
and used quickly. It consists of a 
portable type Westinghouse watt- 
hour meter and a States Co. phan- 
tom load suitable for 110 or 220-volt 
service. This equipment is mounted 
in a 7x9x16-in. carrying case. 

A 220-volt lamp is connected in 
the circuit with the current coil of 
the watthour meter and the load side 
of the phantom load when the first 
hook-up is made for a test. This 
is done to eliminate the possibility 
of damage to the testing set as a re- 
sult of a wrong connection made by 
the test man. A single-pole, single- 
throw, knife switch also mounted in 
the case is used to short-circuit the 
lamp. 
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A Compact Testing Case 


The instruments are permanently set in 
this traveling case and thus are always 
protected. 


There are four leads from the test 
set equipped with universal test 
clips. _Two of the clips are red to 
indicate the line side of the meter 
and two are gray to indicate the load 
side. When the carrying case is 
closed it also affords protection to 
the meters which they would not 
have otherwise. 

Such an arrangement as this is 
extremely handy around coal mine 
villages supplied with power by the 
coal company. The fact that most 
of the interconnections necessary for 
making a test are permanent greatly 
expedites the work of adjusting and 
checking meters. H. S. EDWARDS. 

Pineville, Ky. 





Container Reduces Hazards of 


Gasoline and Alcohol 


In mine repair shops it is common 
to see a l-gal. or even a 5-gal. can 
of gasoline and, in many cases, a can 
of denatured alcohol stored under a 
bench near a stove or an open-flame 
torch. This is especially true in the 
electric repair shops where gasoline 



























Meter Case 


Most of the con- 
nections necessary 
for testing a meter 
already made 
in this satchel 
Only the _ exterior 
connections have to 
be made thus the 
work is simplified 
and can be don 
quickly, 


are 
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is needed for filling blow torches, for 
cleaning, and for thinning certain in- 
sulating varnishes and compounds. 
When highly inflammable liquids are 
poured from ordinary cans in a room 
with a stove or open flame there is 
great danger. 

Recently the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. inaugurated the use of 1-qt. 
underwriters-approved cans for the 
handling of gasoline and alcohol in 
its Corning repair shop. These con- 
tainers are of such strength that it 
would take extremely rough handling 
to damage them to the point of leak- 

















They Can Upset and Not Spill 


The 1-qt. underwriters approved can, 
marked ‘Gasoline,’ replaced an ordinary 
unsafe can of 5-gal. capacity which was 


formerly used in this shop. The decreased 


fire risk is evident. 

age. The one opening which is a 
combination spout and filling port 
is normally kept sealed by a spring 
cap which is opened by pulling and 
holding a lever conveniently com- 
bined with the handle. 

























Good Light Aids Coal Picking 


Coal as it comes from the mines in most 
cases now-a-days is not ready for the mar 
ket—it must yet be put through a “manu 
facturing’ process. In many respects thé 
moving table terminating in a _ loading 
boom here shown and installed at th 
Sonny Mine of the Georges Creek Coal Min 
ing Co., could probably be duplicated hun 
dreds and possibly thousands of times 


throughout the country’s coal regions. Any) 
process such as this which depends upon 


human sight, requires adequate lighting 
Note the bulbs hanging over the center o 
the conveyor. They are provided with re 
flectors that concentrate the light on th 
work to be done. Scientific lighting thus 
plavs an important role in improving the 


mine product. 
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Soft-Coal Market Drags Near Bottom; 
Anthracite Trade Quiet 


Hand-to-mouth buying characterizes the soft-coal 
trade in most sections of the country, contracts being 
few and far between. Nevertheless, little distress coal 
is in evidence, producers having discovered the evils of 
shipping on consignment. While there has been little 
change in price levels they show a slightly firmer tend- 
ency in the face of increasing output. 

Business was a shade quieter in the Midwest market 
last week, the steam trade being somewhat stronger 
with screenings in better position. Domestic demand, 
however, was far below normal for this season. South- 
ern Illinois shaft mines are almost at a standstill; 
running time is low and prices unchanged. Strip mines 
are doing better. Several Indiana co-operative mines 
have been reorganized to conform with the Terre Haute 
agreement and have increased working forces and out- 
put. Kentucky coal, particularly from the Hazard field, 
is moving well to the lakes. The movement from 
western Kentucky, however, is far from heavy and 
running time is low, as are prices. The situation con- 
tinues to improve at the head of the lakes, where de- 
mand from iron mines and factories is picking up. 
All grades are selling to a certain extent in Utah, the 
larger sizes with some difficulty. In Colorado and the 
Southwest the trade is simply marking time. 


Heavy Traffic Through Cincinnati Gateway 


A large volume of coal is moving through the Cin- 
cinnati gateway—more than 13,000 cars in each of the 
last two weeks, one-quarter of it destined for the lakes. 
Prices are slightly less firm. Southern and eastern Ohio 
are dull but hopeful. Conditions at Pittsburgh are 
much the same, but prospects are considered better. 
New England and the other Eastern markets continue 
to drag, with only fitful changes. 


The anthracite market is flat. All domestic sizes are 


plentiful and deliveries are almost uniformly prompt. 
Stove continues to lead in demand. Egg is active. 
Chestnut and pea are moving slowly. Prices remain at 
last week’s level, but independents find it hard to get 
more than company prices except in the case of stove. 
Barley is the most active of the steam sizes, buckwheat 
and rice having eased. Wage talk next week may tend 
to quicken interest in hard coal. 

Bituminous coal output in the week ended June 13 
is estimated by the Geological Survey at 8,616,000 net 
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tons, compared with 8,372,000 tons in the previous week, 
as shown by revised figures. Anthracite production in 
the week ended June 13 was 1,870,000 net tons, com- 
pared with 1,674,000 tons in the preceding week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
rose one point during the past week, standing on June 
22 at 161, the corresponding price of which is $1.95. 

Dumpings at Lake Erie ports in the week ended 
June 21, according to the Ore & Coal Exchange, were: 
Cargo, 785,218 net tons; steamship fuel, 43,580—a total 
of 828,798 net tons, compared with 750,550 tons in the 
preceding week. Hampton Roads dumpings in the week 
ended June 18 totaled 489,944 net tons, compared with 


395,386 tons in the previous week. 
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Midwest Steam Market Firmer 


The Chicago coal market proved even quieter than usual 
last week, though the steam market is perhaps a little better 
than for several weeks, as the condition of screenings is 
much stronger than heretofore. Prices have not advanced 
much, it is true, but there is no distress coal offered. Despite 
the fact that the country is consuming more coal than it 1s 
producing, purchasing agents are giving no thought to their 
future requirements and are continuing to buy on the open 
market. Prices are certainly attractive enough to tempt 
them, within reason, in this direction. 

The demand for domestic coals is far below normal at 
this time of the year as compared with other years. Frank- 
lin County operators say they have between 800 and 900 
cars of 6-in. lump coal on track unsold, with little prospect 
of moving it promptly. Contrary to the procedure of past 
years, the Franklin County operators have not increased 
their prices month by month. They set a price of $2.75 as 
of April 1 on their 6-in. lump and have not changed this 
price to date. Whether or not they will change it July 1 is 
doubtful. Eastern Kentucky operators, who planned on a 
15c. advance as of July 1, have come to the conclusion that 
this action would be unwise and are going to continue at 
their June circular until July 15 at least. It is rumored 
that the Pocahontas people will leave their quotations “as 
is” for the time being. 


. 
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There is no general buying trend in the market. A few 
scattered orders continue to come in and it is expected that 
this condition will continue until the buying public wakes up 
and comes into the market. Despite the weakness of the 
coal market, there is practically no unsold coal on track in 
Chicago. Even the West Kentucky operators are realizing 
the fallacy of shipping coal on consignment, and all but a 
few of them have put a stop to this practice. Only a few 
cars of Pocahontas mine-run are on track in Chicago unsold. 

In southern Illinois a few mines are still working, most 
of them crushing coal, as practically no sizes are moving 
out. The strip mines are doing considerably better, but 
some of them refused to work a few days recently because 
they would not take less than $1.75 for mine-run. Railroad 
tonnage seems to be pretty good with the strip mines and 
weak with the shaft mines. All operating mines have plenty 
of coal unbilled excepting steam. Prices are unchanged. 

In the Duquoin field one mine is operating three days a 
week on steam contracts, getting about 65,000 tons a month 
and crushing most of its coal, and a couple of other mines 
are getting one and two days a week. No change in prices 
has taken place. In the Mt. Olive field things are at a 
standstill. About three hundred cars of railroad coal a week 
is moving and the rest of the tonnage produced is crushed 
for steam contracts. Practically no domestic is moving. 
The Standard field continues as it has been, selling coal be- 
low cost and working one and two days a week. Railroad 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal-—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
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Smokeless screenings 
“Smokeless mine run 

id mine run....... 
Cambria mine 
Somerset mine run Bos' 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia... 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore... . 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 
Pool 9 (Super. Low vat: Philadelphia.. 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore... . 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore... . 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... New York... 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 
Pool 1! (Zow Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 


High-Volatile, Eastern 


Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... . 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas........ Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh slack -(Gas).... Pittsburgh... 
Kanawha lump Columbus.... 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 
Kanawha screenings lumbus.. . . 
W. Va. lump Cincinnati. . . 2 
1 
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W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 

W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 

W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 
Hocking lump Columbus.... 2 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... a: 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1. 
Pitts. No. 8 lump Cleveland... . 2 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Oleveland.... 1 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland... 1 
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Market 
Midwest Quoted 


Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago 
Franklin, Il]. mine run.... Chicago 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.... 
Central, Ill. lump 
ntral, Ill. mine run... .. 
Central, Ill. screenings..... 
Ind, 4th Vein lump 
Ind, 4th Vein mine run... 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings. . 
Ind. 5th Vein lump 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings. . 
Mt. Olive lump 
Mt. Olive mine run 
Mt. Olive screenings 
Standard lump 
Standard mine run 
Standard screenings 
West Ky. block? 
West Ky. mine run 256 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... . 
West Ky. blockt Chicago... 
West Ky. mine run Chicago... 
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Big Seam (washed)....... 
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Birmingham... 
Birmingham.. 


2 
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. Louisville... . 2 
. Louisville... . 1 
Louisville. . . . I 
Cincinnati. . . 2 
. Cincinnati. . 1 
Cincinnati... 1 
Kansas City.. 4 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2 
* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
t The term block is used instead of lump in order to conform to local prao- 
tice, nut the same coal is being quoted as heretofore. 
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Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
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Independent Company 
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1925 —~ 
June 22 June 15 June 8 
SIE ic rare te woe Xe 161 160 161 166 
Weighted averaged price $1.95 $1.94 $1.95 $2.01 
This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke ; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





tonnage is fair and such mines as can are crushing. There 
are plenty of “no bills,” with no demand and no change 
in prices. 

Warm weather at St. Louis has stopped entirely the little 
storage movement of coal that was planned. There is 
nothing doing and the yards are pretty well filled. The 
most disappointing feature is the falling off of the demand 
for anthracite. It is estimated that this year this tonnage 
in St. Louis will not be over 15,000 and may run as low as 
10,000 tons. This is a dropping off of between 20 and 25 
per cent, and the same condition prevails throughout all the 
Midwest territory. Smokeless also is falling off and coke 
is not taking as was expected, although coke has supplanted 
anthracite to some extent. No Arkansas coal sells. It is 
estimated that oil burners are going in about ten to fifteen a 
day in St. Louis and suburbs, mostly affecting the higher 
grades of coal. A little Standard storage is being put in 
for apartment houses. Wagonload steam is unusually quiet 
and carload is active only to the extent of a demand a trifle 
larger than the natural supply at this time, but with no 
change in prices. Country domestic is unusually quiet and 
steam is not a factor. 


Much Kentucky Coal Moving to Lakes 


Movement of Kentucky coal to the Lakes is said to be 
larger than last year and the Harlan field is playing an im- 
portant part. So much coal is now available that it is 


almost entirely a question of price, as plenty of quality 
tonnage is being offered. Domestic demand continues light, 
and retailers, except in sections far North, are not showing 
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much interest. Demand from general utility and industrial 
interests continues quite active. 

Western Kentucky movement has been far from heavy 
and mines continue on a slow basis, getting a little South- 
ern business, some from the central section, including 
Michigan and Chicago territory, but nothing like the volume 
that had been anticipated. Prices on western Kentucky coal 
continue very low, screenings being a shade weaker at 
$1.05@$1.15; mine-run, $1.10@$1.25; nut, egg, lump and 
block all bunched at $1.40@$1.65 for domestic, with some 
steam nut selling at mine-run prices. 

Eastern Kentucky prices are quite steady, mine-run com- 
manding a level from $1.35 to as high as $1.75 for fine gas 
coal, with block, $2@$2.50, the top being around $2.25 on 
the bulk of production; egg and lump, $1.75 @$2.10; nut, $1.50 
@$1.75, and screenings, $1@$1.25. The screenings market 
has held up much better than had been generally expected, 
due to good demand industrially. 


Outlook Improves in Northwest 


The feature of the Duluth market last week was the not- 
able improvement in demand from the iron mines of Minne- 
sota. It looks as if there would be a good mining season, 
with a pick-up in sales of coal. Factories are increasing 
operation, and undoubtedly will be in the market seriously 
for coal in a short time. 

The market is firm all through the list at last week’s 
prices. Pocahontas continues at $7 with screenings of this 
grade at $4.25. The docks seem to be well cleaned up in 
screenings, because of the fact that they have not made 
many, as most of the shipments have been mine-run. 

Dealers are still buying hand to mouth. They look for a 
change in prices, and are pinning their hopes on the pos- 
sibility of more mines going off the union list. 

The railroads are doing their part to avoid congestion, 
taking much coal from the docks. Business, despite com- 
plaints of dock men, seems to be about average, and the 
general outlook is far from depressing. 

Shipments picked up a little last week, when 38 cargoes 
arrived from lower lake ports, but of these only two were 
hard coal. Fourteen cargoes are reported on the way, of 
which one is hard coal. While two more cargoes arrived 
than last week, much less anthracite came. This dropping 
off in hard coal is brought about through the fact that much 
hard has already been brought up, and also by the fact 
that there will undoubtedly be a smaller amount of hard 
sold this year than last because of the popularity of Poca- 
hontas. 

There has been no development of note at the Twin Cities 
for some time. Buying continues to be deferred as much 
as possible. The price schedule seems to be stable enough, 
largely because there is no keen effort being made to force 
business. All-rail dealers recognize that there is nothing 
to be gained from concessions, and work to keep their stocks 
in transit down to a point that will obviate any need of 
serious cutting. Their prices remain the same on the dif- 
ferent grades as heretofore. 

The Milwaukee trade reports no change from the sum- 
mer dullness that has characterized the market for weeks 
past. Demand is at a low ebb and prices are unchanged. 
Coal is coming up the lakes quite steadily to meet demand 
that will develop as the year progresses. Thus far in the 
season of navigation Milwaukee has received by cargo a 
total of 968,073 tons—292,455 tons of anthracite and 675,618 
tons of bituminous coal. 


Southwest Marks Time 


The Southwest is still marking time, waiting for some- 
thing to happen—it doesn’t know just what. Virtually no 
coal is being mined in Kansas except on contract, and con- 
tracts aren’t plentiful. Most dealers won’t even quote 
prices on Arkansas, though a little coal is being mined 
there, as in Kansas, on contract. In Oklahoma the only 
mines working are those paying the 1917 scale, and at these 
union interference is increasing. There is a light thresh- 
ing demand for Kansas coal, but not sufficient to have any 
effect on the market. Operators assert and reassert that 
they can’t run profitably at the 1924 scale, and miners, 
except in Oklahoma, where some have accepted a reduced 
wage, insist they will not work for less. 

Conditions in Colorado are growing a little worse so far 
as orders for domestic coal are concerned and it is expected 
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that the balance of June and the month of July probably 
will show thé greatest decrease in tonnage in the history of 
the Colorado coal business. Orders are at a standstill await- 
ing the effective date of rate reductions to Missouri River 
territory. Prices will be advanced 25c. a ton July 1. The 
new prices for Walsenburg and Canon City domestic lump 
coal will be $5; nut, $4.50; washed pea, $3; high-grade 
Crested Butte anthracite Nos. 1 and 2, $7; Nos. 3 and 5, 
base burner size, $7.25; Trinidad coke, $7.50; Trinidad nut 
coke, $6. 

The coal market in Utah is about normal for the season. 
A little coal in all grades is selling, but larger sizes are 
being moved with more difficulty than the smaller sizes. 
Price talk has switched from a discussion of possible lower 
prices to speculation regarding an all-round increase. No 
one, however, expects this change to come about till Sep- 
tember. Independent dealers say they will be able to offer 
no storage prices and they are also opposed to carrying 
accounts as long as they have been carrying them in the 
past. The mine-owned yards, however, are storing heavily, 
and were it not for this they would find it difficult to take 
care of the demand for slack. 


Heavy Movement to Cincinnati 


At Cincinnati last week more than 13,500 loaded cars of 
coal passed from the south to the north of the Ohio River, 
according to the figures of the regional director for the 
American Railway Association, and another 13,000-car 
week was in prospect as this was written. Of this about 
one-fourth was destined for the lakes. An embargo against 
the Toledo docks in the early part of the week has not had 
any effect thus far. 

While prices have not moved perceptibly during the week 
they lack firmness of tone. The uncertainty in block and 
domestic sizes continues. Coal can be had around $2.10 
and some ask $2.50 for the larger sizes. Some representa- 
tives say they are sold up, while others seem eager to sell. 
Stove and 2-in. are a little more firm, but mine-run devel- 
oped the most strength in the past week. Steam stuff is 
hard to get between $1.35 and $1.50 while byproduct and 
finer grades of gas go all the way up to $1.75 on the asked 
price. Slack is unsettled, the price ranging all the way 
from $1 to $1.25 with the spot market holding at 
$1.10@$1.15. 

Smokeless seems to be having a hard time to find its 
level. The asked price is around $3, but it is possible to 
buy good grades of lump at the egg price of $2.75. Stove 
coal prices are off; the best of the market seems to be $2.25 
while nut is being sold—West—on a basis of the asked price 
of mine-run. While high-volatile mine-run has strength- 
ened, the same spread of $1.75@$2 still persists for smoke- 
less. The screenings market, because of the increased make 
of domestic, also is inclined to feel around for a place tc 
solidify itself. Quotations this week cannot be better than 
$1.20@$1.25. 

Retail business has slumped off to midsummer dullness 
so far as Cincinnati is concerned. 

River business has picked up a little with the excellent 
rains between Louisville and the mouth of the Kanawha. 
Tonnage down last week increased about one-quarter over 
the usual 12,000 tons a week. 

A slight decrease in the demand for coal was noted at 
Columbus last week, but operators and dealers are still 
optimistic. Steam users have slackened, and utilities are 
pretty well stocked and are not in the market. While some 
dealers are busy filling railroad contracts not much new 
business is coming from this source. 

The lake trade, while not as good as expected, is holding 
up pretty well. Coal for some time has been going to the 
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lakes to dealers having their own docks, but lately those 
who haven’t docks are also sending coal up to fill contracts 
placed some time ago. In the meantime new contracts are 
being made, which is helping to keep the industry going. 

Domestic trade is still slow. Dealers are trying to per- 
suade the domestic user to buy now, and get the advantage 
of price and avoid delay in shipment, but without much suc- 
cess. Prices on domestic coal have again gone up over last 
month. 

Smokeless and Hocking coal are holding firm at former 
levels; both Kanawha lump and screenings have slumped; 
eastern Ohio remains the same, while Pomeroy lump and 
screenings have advanced. 

There is no discernible change in the eastern Ohio mar- 
ket situation so far as demand is concerned, but during 
the current week coal has been a little more plentiful, indi- 
cating that the market is not readily absorbing the volume 
reaching it. Stripper coal has been more freely offered 
although there are no reports of distress tonnage. Deep- 
mine slack and screenings are scarce and bring about 5c. per 
ton more than a week ago. 

There is practically no retail activity and none of the 
mines which were closed down indefinitely a month or so 
ago have been able to resume operations. 


Better Outlook at Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh coal market continues very dull, but it 
has grown no worse. There is scarcely any open-market 
inquiry, consumers simply taking tonnages from their reg- 
ular sources of supply. 

Prices are practically inflexible, having long ago reached 
the minimum. Increased competition from non-union fields 
for months past has merely restricted the area of distri- 
bution of Pittsburgh coal. Of the relatively few mines 
operating in the district scarcely any are running full. 

Prospects for coal consumption are much better than 30 
days ago. The steel trade has had nothing like the slump 
that was feared and is holding pretty well to a 70 per cent 
rate in production and shipments. In view of the fact that 
steel buyers are bent on liquidating such stocks as they 
may have, this shows a high rate of consumption of steel, 
hence a high degree of industrial activity at the moment, 
and there is no proof there will be a decrease. 

The Buffalo coal situation continues to disturb the trade. 
Hard- and soft-coal shippers are speculating on chances 
of an anthracite strike. Somehow ideas vary as to the 
utility of a strike in advancing bituminous prices and induc- 
ing anthracite consumers to buy. A few cents more for 
bituminous would be quite satisfactory to the wholesaler, 
though it is felt that a big improvement is necessary to 
put the operator on the profit side. 


Trade Drags in New England 


The market for steam coal in New England continues to 


drag along with little or no encouragement. So large a 
proportion of the coal now consumed here originates in the 
smokeless districts that the whole situation as to price 
turns on the volume of Pocahontas and New River that is 
sent to Hampton Roads. Quotations vary according to the 
individual requirements of the various agencies, and be- 
cause any one of them is likely at any time to need outlet 
for surplus production the buyer may safely rely for the 
present upon bargain figures. Most industries here are 
spffering so acutely from depression in their own lines 
that there is little inclination to buy for next winter’s use. 
and what spot coal is placed is the result of diligent forcing 
on the part of factors and sales agents. 

No change is reported in the quotations at Hamptor 
Roads that have ruled for several weeks. The range is 
still $4.15@$4.40 for No. 1 Navy standard per gross ton, 
f.o.b. vessel, with second grades to be had from $4. It 
might have been expected that the low net return would 
oblige a large number of operators to shut down, but from 
the smokeless districts the flow of coal continues in about 
the same volume that has been characteristic all season. 
The least indication of better prices, if only momentarily 
induced by less accumulations at the piers, increases out- 
put for the time being, only to relax again when car servic+ 
and lower returns apply. 

Rehandling factors at Boston, Providence and Portland 
are governed by much the same conditions, although re- 
ceipts at this end are not in such volume as earlier in the 
season. Several of the smaller houses who were splitting 
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cargoes have withdrawn, and most of the tonnage handled 
in this way is through wholesalers who have plants of their 
own and are not so often under the same compulsion to 
move coal. On-car prices therefore are on a slightly more 
favorable basis here than at Hampton Roads; $5.20@$5.35 
seems a fair gage of the spot market at Boston, with 
Providence prices ranging about 10c. less. 


Business Spotty at New York 


Conditions are unchanged in the soft-coal market at New 
York. Coal is moving quietly, reserve stocks being drawn 
upon to furnish the deficiency between receipts and require- 
ments for consumption. 

Business continues spotty, but is good in places. Many 
coal men believe the worst is over and while there may not 
be any noticeable improvement for a few weeks, the turn 
for the better is about due. Buying is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Consumers are beginning to see the bottom of their 
coal bins, however, and may soon realize that replenishment 
must begin shortly. 

At Philadelphia there has been a slow increase in demand, 
but by no means in such a volume as to make any one 
cheerful about it. Utility companies are buying in their 
customary volume in building up summer storage stocks. 
With the general freight movement above the average, the 
railroads also are good customers. 

Very little except non-union coal is coming to this mar- 
ket. Quite a few mines which had been closed for weeks 
are gradually reopening on a non-union basis, and this is 
giving a better tone to the producing end of the business. 

The market at the piers is unchanged, but some business 
usually turning up in the summer time is coming along and 
is adding its mite to the improvement. Bunkering is hold- 
ing its own, and some are inclined to believe that it has 
actually improved. 

The Baltimore market continues dull, industrials ap- 
parently being content to let the future take care of itself 
when it comes to ordering soft coal for next winter’s needs. 
The export fuel situation also seems to have fallen flat 
again, not a shipment of coal having left port since June 5, 
although a cargo of 1,685 tons coke is recorded as of June 11. 

There is little activity in the Birmingham market. Inquiry 
from industrial sources is light and consumers are buying 
in the spot market as immediate requirements necessitate. 
There is no contracting worth mentioning, as practically all 
railroads have taken care of their fuel requirements for 
another year and it seems that about all the industrial 
buyers have made contracts that expect to do so in the near 
future. Mines are dependent for operation on contract 
deliveries and such spot business as can be picked up from 
time to time. 

The domestic situation has shown no improvement so far 
this month. Disposition of lump and other sizes of domestic 
fuel necessitates a great deal of effort on the part of opera- 
tors and their brokers, it being possible to move all the 
higher grade coals, but not without a great deal of delay 
and solicitation. There is no demand worth mentioning for 
medium and low-grade domestic coal and much of it is 
being crushed and applied on steam orders. 

There is no quotable change in mine prices, though of 
course a limited amount of inferior product can be bought 
at shaded figures. Prices on all standard grades of steam 
and domestic are reported stable on the basis of schedules 
which have ruled for some time. 


Hard-Coal Trade Quiet 


The anthracite market at New York is quiet. There is 
no rush of orders and independent operators are hardly able 
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to obtain more than company prices for their product except 
for stove. 

All domestic coals are plentiful and there is no delay in 
deliveries unless it is stove, which continues to lead in 
demand. Egg is very active while chestnut is hard to move 
except along the line, where it finds a good market. Pea 
coal is slow to move but quotations are firm on last week’s 
basis. 

Strike talk, which ought to be strong early next month, 
is expected to create much more activity both in production 
and sales. 

Of the steam sizes barley is the most active. Buckwheat 
and rice are easier than last week. 

The Philadelphia anthracite market is decidedly flat. The 
little coal that dealers are receiving is largely from com- 
pany shippers, due to the difference in price as compared 
with independent coal. This is not sufficient to keep the 
mines working full time, however, and all interests are 
losing production on this account. 

Consumer interest seems to have waned almost to the 
vanishing point, and nothing seems likely to awaken it 
except news from the conference between the miners and 
operators soon to be in session. 

It is thought that some dealers are hanging back thinking 
that there might be a price break on the part of the inde- 
pendents, but up to this time the individuals have held firm. 
Most dealers have full stocks and as a matter of fact do not 
want to see a break. 

Steam sizes are in only fair demand and the expected 
storing by the large users has not as yet developed. Storage 
yards of company producers have at least a million tons in 
stock and more is being added. 

At Baltimore few orders for future supplies of hard coal 
are coming in from householders at this time. The prac- 
tice by some dealers of putting up anthracite in paper bags, 
weighing anywhere from 10 to 20 lb. and charging a stand- 
ard price for it has met with a decided jolt by the passage 
of an ordinance, signed by the Mayor of this city, and pre- 
pared and approved by a number of coal dealers, requiring 
that coal to be sold in small quantities must be put up in 
containders holding 20, 40 or 80 Ib. Under the old law poor 
“— frequently paid as high as $35 a ton for coal, it is 
said. 

Activity is moderate in the Buffalo hard-coal market, 
as demand is light everywhere. The lake trade was a 
trifle more brisk last week, shipments for the week being 
60,600 tons, of which 24,700 tons cleared for Duluth and 
Superior, 18,900 tons for Chicago and 17,000 tons for 
Milwaukee. Freight rates continue at 55@60c. to Chicago, 
50¢c. to Milwaukee and 40c. to Duluth and Superior. 


Connellsville Coke Market Inactive 


The Connellsvills coke trade last week lost out when a 
merchant furnace in the Shenango Valley (Sharpsville) 
brought third-quarter byproduct coke from a Youngstown 
steel interest, the trade inferring that the price was about 
$2.75, Connellsville basis. Recently it has been plain that 
third-quarter Connellsville coke could be bought at $3 and 
it is now suspected that this price could be shaded a little. 

A few negotiations are in progress for furnace coke on 
contract, but nothing has been closed in the past week 
a the above contract, which the Connellsville industry 
ost. 

Buying of spot furnace coke has been confined to small 
lots, for non-metallurgical use, and the market is a shade 
easier, at $2.75@$2.85, against $2.80@$2.85 a week ago. 

Standard foundry coke for spot shipment remains at 
$3.75 @$4.25, with sales averaging closer to the lower figure. 
No little coke is being sold at $3.50 for foundry use, this 
being 48-hour, not particularly well selected and thus not 
standard at all. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


———Cars Loaded——~ 
AllCars Coal Cars 


Week ended June 6; 1925... 5.5 ice cicesess 994,874 151,566 
Moc bree ty bop, MOREE OO a eee 920,514 148,700 
Week ended June 7, 1924........................... 910,793 143,350 


-——Surplus Cars——~. —Car Short —~ 
AllCars Coal Cars ie os 


June 8, 1925.... 318,805 125,785 
May 31, 1925. 323,624 133,559 
June 7, 1924... 356,723 172,311 
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British Coal Trade Quiet and Weak; 


More Collieries Close 


eeremmennnnceeins 

au oranches of the British coal mar- 
ket are extremely quiet and a weak 
tone predominates. Buyers seem to be 
we!l supplied as a result of last month’s 
fillip in demand, and only odd cargo 
inquiries are passing for prompt load- 
ing. Business is inactive over the sec- 
ond half of the month. Cargoes due 
for shipment before the holidays were 
dispatched with ease and the docks are 
now bare of tonnage, with 40 per cent 
of the tipping appliances idle. Collier- 
ies are offering adequate supplies for 
immediate delivery despite the three 
days’ stoppage at the pits and a loss of 
approximately 500,000 tons of output. 
Inquiries from France are at the lowest 
point of the year, and there is nothing 
doing with Holland, Belguim or Ger- 
many. Business remains quiet with 
Italy, and, except where heavy price 
cuts are made, depots and South Amer- 
ica are buying little. 

Unemployment in Great Britain, 
which was said to total 1,247,300 on 
June 6, increased a further 43,894 
during the succeeding week, largely 
owing to the closing of more collieries. 

At Newcastle prices showed a de- 
preciation during the week, though it 
seemed scarcely possible that there 
would be any further reductions in 
some sections. A big Swedish railway’s 
contract for about 140,000 tons spread 
over several months obtained by New- 
castle merchants is the only event of 
much interest. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended June 6, a cable to Coal 
Age states, totaled 3,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 4,680,000 tons in the pre- 
ceeding week. 





French Market Suffers from 
Progressive Dullness 


The French coal market has weak- 
ened in sympathy with the reduced con- 
sumption by industries. For household 
fuel, the request by consumers from 
retailers is unmportant; therefore 
orders from dealers to the collieries are 
smaller too. Screened bituminous 
grades are neglected; Belgium takes 
hardly any at all now, as the com- 
petition of German products is strong 
in the Ghent and Antwerp regions. 


During the first sixteen days of May 
the Office des Houilléres Sinistrées 
received from the Ruhr 128,900 tons of 
coal, 150,800 tons of coke and 15,500 
tons of lignite briquets. The O.R.C.A. 
received from the Ruhr in May 281,345 
tons of coke, a daily average of a little 
less than 9,900 tons. 

Output by the North and Pas-de- 
Calais collieries in April totaled 
2,340,962 tons of coal (daily mean 
93,638), 179,713 tons of coke and 
158,529 tons of patent fuels. The 
figures for March were 2,446,444 tons 
of coal, 183,833 tons of coke and 156,- 
541 tons of patent fuels. 





Belgian Situation Improves 


The improvement in the Belgian 
market situation is steady but sure— 
not so much by reason of greater 
demand as of a reduction in optput. 
The exodus of miners to work in the 
fields is greater than usual this year 
owing to the decrease in miners’ wages. 





Trade Generally Inactive 
At Hampton Roads 


Business at Hampton Roads last 
week was comparatively dull, except 
for considerable movement to Canada 
due to the strike in Nova Scotia mines. 
Bunkers held fairly firm, while other 
coastwise trade was not up to normal. 
Inland business was reported very dull. 

Supplies at Tidewater were compara- 
tively large, but little change in prices 
has taken place within the week. The 
trade in this territory generally was 
not active, and shippers were making 
concessions to move coal threatened 
with demurrage. 

The Virginian Ry. having obtained its 
new coal rate to the West, enabling it 
to compete with the Norfolk & Western 
and Chesapeake & Ohio, is expected to 
strengthen prices at Hampton Roads 
materially. Hitherto the Virginian, be- 
cause of differentials, has been com- 
pelled to move its coal to the East, and 
this has depressed the market to a 
great extent. 

Shippers believe that with the Vir- 
ginian moving coal to the West the 
price here will be strengthened, and 
that a consequent increase in move- 
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ment will take place. The prospective 
lease of the Virginian by the Norfolk 
& Western, however, probably will re- 
sult in stabilizing the situation. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
June 20, 1925. 


wont HAMPTON ROADS 


For Italy 
Ital. Str. aber for Genoa 
Ital. Str. Concordia, for Porto Ferrajo. 915 533 
Ital. Str. Valnoce, for Bagnoli 6,17 
Ital. Str. Fiume, for Genoa 
For British West Indies: 
Br. Str. Trevelyan, for Barbados 
For Danish West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Bueland, for Curacao 
For Canada: 
Ital. Str. Vallarsa, for Montreal 
Br. Str. Elswick Grange, for 
Rivers 
Ital. Str. San Pietro, for Montreal... 
For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Clarissa Radcliffe, for Rio de 
Janeiro 
Str. Peterton, for Rio de Janeiro 


7,293 


5 
Br. 6, 073 
For Far East: 
Br. Str. Knight Companion, for Port 
Said 
For Germany: 
C. S. Stra, Legie, for Bremen........ 1,148 
For New Brunswick: 
Amer. Schr. Agua, for Campbellton. . 
Br. Str. Lingan, for St. John 
For Newfoundland: 
Dan. Str. Paris, for Cornerbrook 
For Nova Scotia: 
Br. Str. Kamouraska, for Sydney 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Brazil: 
Jap. Str. Scotland Maru, for Rio de 
Janeiro 
For Cuba: 
Dan, Str. Stingade, for Havana.... 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For Chile: 
Br. Str. Finnie, 
(coke) 


for San Antonio 


Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 


Cars on hand. 

Tons on hand.. 

Tons dumped for week.. 
Tonnage waiting 


June I! June 18 


1,684 
107,734 
148,949 


16,000 22,000 


Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

1,339 
91,150 
97,075 
13,329 


Cars on hand.. 

Tons on hand.. 

Tons dumped for week.. 
“ae waiting. . 


». & O. Piers, Newport News: 


Cars on hand. 

Tons on hand.. 

Tons dumped for week.. 
Tonnage waiting. 


3,352 
176,850 
107,000 

2,300 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
PIERS 
June 13 
$5. 40@ $5 
5.0 


June 207 


Pool 1, New York... 

Pool 9, New York. 

Pool 10, New York.. 

Pool 11, New York... 

Pool 9, Philadelphia 

Poo! 10, Philadelphia 

Pool 11, Philadelphia 

Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 

Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 

Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 
BUNKERS 

Pool 1, New York. $5.65@ $6 

Pool 9, New York.. 5 * 

Pool 10, New York 

Pool 11, New York.... 

Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 

Pool 10, Philadelphia 

Pool 11, Philadelphia. 

Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 

Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 

Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 

Cardiff: June 13 June 20t 
Admiralty, large 25s.6d.@ 26s. 258.6d. 
Steam smalls 15s. 15s. 

Newcastle: 
Best steams 16s.6d.@ 17s. 16s.9d. 
Best gas. 18s. 3d. 18s, 3d. 
Best bunkers 16s. 6d. 16s.6d. 

+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


E. E. Echols has been reappointed 
associate mine inspector for a term 
of three years by Governor Brandon, 
and Robert Leath, of Jasper, has been 
appointed to succeed S. M. Thompson 
as an associate mine inspector in the 
organization of Chief Mine Inspector 
Charles H. Nesbitt. 


The Barrett Co. is building a battery 
of 26 pitch coke ovens at its Fairfield 
works at a cost of about $40,000. The 
company has been making its pitch coke 
in some old beehive ovens of the Gulf 
States Steel Co. at Virginia Mines for 
some time and the new plant will enable 
it to abandon the use of these ovens 
and further concentrate its operations 
at Fairfield. This is the first plant of 
its kind erected in the South. 





ARKANSAS 


Because the company says it can no 
longer pay the wages of the 1924 agree- 
ment and operate its mines, the Fort 
Smith Spadra Coal & Mining Co. has 
withdrawn from the Southwestern 
Interstate Coal Operators Association 
and begun operations under the 1917 
wage scale at its mines in the Spadra 
field. William Pendergrast, manager, 
said that 65 per cent of the coal mined 
during the last run at the Spadra field 
was non-union. All mines in the field 
either will have to close or operate on 
the old wage scale, he said. 


COLORADO 


Three miners were killed and two in- 
jured in an explosion at the Gordon 
mine of the Gordon Coal Co., six miles 
northwest of Walsenburg, on the night 





of June 19. The explosion was at the 
6,000 ft. level. The bodies of the men 
were recovered. 


ILLINOIS 


Judge English, in the East St. Louis 
federal court, refused to confirm the 
sale of 60 acres of coal land owned by 
the Southern Gem Coal Corporation to 
the Pyramid Coal Co., of Marion, to 
which the property had been sold by the 
receivers, subject to approval of the 
court, for $5,500. He ordered a new 
sale. Confirmation of the sale was ob- 
jected to by John D. Waterman, a 
banker of Rockford, who had no notice 
that the sale was to be made and who 
ater offered $7,500 for the property. 


The Willis Coal & Mining Co., owner 
of the Gulf mine at Sparta and a mine 
at Perey, went into voluntary bank- 
‘uptey June 1, in federal court at East 
Louis. C. H. Krause and Conrad 
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News Items 
From 


Field and Trade 





Reeb, both of St. Louis, Mo., were ap- 
pointed receivers. Since last November, 
when the Gulf mine closed down, the 
company has been trying to straighten 
out its financial affairs, but without 


success. The bankruptcy petition was 
filed in order to give more time to work 
out the financial plans of the company, 
and it is the belief that the mines may 
resume operations under the receiver- 
ship before the end of the summer. 


The Black Servant Coal Co., operat- 
ing a large strip mine eight miles south 
of El'*ville, is contemplating the in- 
stallation of a stone crushing plant. 


The Spring Creek mine, in the Spring- 
field district has been reopened. The 
mine is capable of producing 2,000 tons 
of coal daily. 


The Nason Power Co., of Nason, 
which was recently organized, has been 
granted a certificate by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to serve the new 
city of Nason and surrounding terri- 
tory with electric light and power. The 
Illinois Coal Corporation has con- 
tracted for power from the new plant, 
which was designed primarily to take 
care of the power requirements for the 
coal company’s mine No. 10 at this 
point. This mine is rapidly getting into 
production and by early fall probably 
will be producing 5,000 tons per day. 


Valier Mine No. 1, located in Frank- 
lin County, under the supervision of F. 
F. Green, superintendent, and J. R. 
Holt, mine manager, recently hoisted 
126,202 tons in sixteen consecutive 
working days, a daily average of 7,887 
tons. 


INDIANA 


Jeff D. Ladson, for eight years 
superintendent of Atlas No. 1 Mine, at 
Petersburg, resigned his _ position 
June 18 because of failing health. He 
will spend a three months vacation in 
the West and on his return will be con- 
nected with the executive force of the 
mine. Ladson is well known in south- 
ern Indiana, having sunk some of the 
biggest shafts in the state. He has 
been superintendent of the Atlas Mine 
ever since it was put down. Thomas 
Faulds, formerly of Jackson Hill Mine 
No. 2, at Clinton, has succeeded Lad- 
son as general superintendent. 


The Merzie Coal Corporation, of In- 
dianapolis, has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000, all the 
increase being common stock. 


A strike at the Glenco mine, near 
Terre Haute, in effect for several 
months, has been settled and the mine 
is preparing to resume operations. 


Some interesting figures recently 











were issued by the Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association, depicting 
the situation of the Indiana mines for 
the first half of June. In all, there 
are 196 mines in the State of Indiana. 
Out of this total only 84 are working, 
leaving 112 idle. The percentage of 
running time of the total mines work- 
ing is only 43 per cent, leaving 57 per 
cent of them idle. Looking at the 
question from the standpoint of daily 
capacity, the few mines working are 
producing on the basis of 52 per cent. 
In May the mines which actually loaded 
coal worked 54 per cent of potential 
time and were idle 46 per cent. Con- 
sidering all the mines in the state, the 
working time for the month of May 
was 27 per cent. 


IOWA 


Clyde Martin, of Macon, Mo., repre- 
senting a large Eastern syndicate is 
negotiating the merger of important 
coal properties in the vicinity of Des 
Moines, with a total estimated valua- 
tion of $8,000,000. It is expected that 
the consolidation will be consummated 
by July 15. The merged properties 
would have an annual output of 10,000,- 
000 tons. It is believed that the merger 
would result in a big cut in operating 
costs, enabling the company to sell coal 
for much less than is now demanded for 
Iowa coal. 





KANSAS 


The Standard Coal Co. mine near 
Frontenac was reopened June 1, after 
having been idle more than _ three 
months. The mine is operated by Mike 
Simone, John Pierard and Jake Sche- 
nerr, all of Weir. It employs fifty 
men and now is averaging four days 
a week working time. 


The Victor Coal Co., in the south- 
eastern Kansas field, which has been 
on the unfair list of District 14, United 
Mine Workers, for several weeks, was 
restored to good standing June 4. 
Members of the union, working at the 
mine, who had been suspended because 
of owning an interest in the mine at 
the time it was placed on the unfair 
list, were reinstated. 


A check for $9,912.87 was given the 
Italian Coal Co., of Frontenac, June 8, 
by the Patton Coal & Mining Co., in 
settlement of two claims by the Italian 
company. Of the total, $8,512.87 rep- 
resented judgment on a district court 
verdict of June 21, 1924, affirmed by 
the state Supreme Court May 8, 1925. 
The remaining $1,400 was in settlement 
of a suit filed March 2, 1925. In both 
cases the plaintiff declared it had not 
been paid for coal it mined for the 
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Pattons, while the defendant accused 
the Italian company of using dynamite 
and delivering slack coal where lump 
was ordered. 

Trial of a suit of some three hun- 
dred coal dealers of Kansas and 
Nebraska to recover approximately 
$200,000 from the railroads in alleged 
excessive freight rates began in Kansas 
City, Mo., June 24, before an examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The suit is an outgrowth of the order, 
issued May 4 by the commission, reduc- 
ing rates on Colorado and New Mexico 
coal toeKansas and Nebraska cities. 
This reduction ranged from 27c. a ton 
to Missouri River points, to more than 
$1 to points in the western part of the 
two states. Dealers are seeking a 
retroactive decision, which would re- 
fund to them the difference between the 
rates they paid over the last two years 
and the new rates. 

The lower vein of Mayer Mine No. 6 
which in the last fifteen years has been 
one of the best producing shafts in the 
vicinity of Mineral, in the southeastern 
Kansas field, has been worked out and 
the mine will be abandoned before July 
1. At the peak of its production the 
mine employed 250 men. Coal was 
found at from 115 to 125 ft. Two veins 
remain to be worked, one 2 ft. thick at 
a depth of 70 ft., and another at a 
depth of 15 ft. Crosby & Reed, who 
have been operating the shaft several 
months, say that at the present cost 
of production in the Southwest, the 
70 ft. vein cannot be mined profitably. 
With an improvement of marketing 


conditions, it is expected to work the 
top vein with a steam shovel. 


KENTUCKY 

Fred G. Hatton, president of Hatton, 
Brown & Co., Inc., Columbus (Ohio) 
wholesaler, and receiver of the Himler 
Coal Co., said that after an inspection 
of the property at Himlerville, he has 
made arrangements for the full opera- 
tion of the mine during the summer. 
This was made possible by the receiver 
having landed a large lake contract, 
based on the rate at which the miners 
will work. Over 200 miners are em- 
ployed and the daily output is 1,600 
tons. 


s 


MONTANA 


A crew of 100 men has started to 
dismantle the tipples and company 
buildings at both No. 1 and No. 2 mines, 
at Lehigh. The Montana Power Co. 
will tear down its power line and the 
Great Northern will take up its tracks 
from Windham to Lehigh, and what 
was once a thriving coal camp, employ- 
ing several hundred miners, will be 
completely wrecked and abandoned. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. began open 
pit operations at Colstrip, in Rosebud 
County, early in June. This unit is said 
to be the last word in the application 
of hydroelectric power to locomotives, 
shovels and all apparatus. Scheduled 
output is 2,000 tons daily. Government 
figures disclose veins from 25 to 30 ft. 
thick and about 30 ft. underground. 
The railroad’s electric power is drawn 
from its Absaroka Mountain station. A 
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Main Office, Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky. 


Stearns lies on the divide between the Cumberland River and its South Fork nea. 
the headwaters of Laurel Creek which leading into Marsh Creek enters Cumberland 


River a few miles west of Jellico Creek. 





35-mile extension will carry the coal by 
rail to the main line of the Northern 
Pacific at Forsyth, where it will be dis- 
tributed over its central and western 
divisions in conjunction with supplies 
from the- company’s Washington mines. 
Foley Brothers, Inc., of St. Paul, will 
work the new mines under a contract 
with the Northern Pacific. Commercial 
production has been resumed at Red 
Lodge. 


NEW YORK 

On July 1 the Empire Coal Mining 
Co., of Philadelphia, will close the office 
which it has maintained several years 
in Buffalo, in charge of K. P. Lewis, 
and concentrate its trade further East. 
The plan is to sell its own Clearfield 
coal, which does not go to Buffalo, and 
do less jobbing. Mr. Lewis will return 
to Philadelphia and remain with tne 
company. 


—_——. 


OHIO 


Holding that picketing and _ inter- 
ference by union miners at the two 
mines east of New Philadelphia belong- 
ing to the H. R. Brown & Son Coal Co. 
is a boycott and does not involve ele- 
ments of a strike or trade dispute. 
Common pleas Judge C. A. Reid, Wash- 
ington Court House, on June 10 granted 
an injunction against such practices 
applied for by the operators against 
union miners and Thomas J. Price of 
Midvale, sub-district president of the 
United Mine Workers. Judge Reid held 
that entrance to company grounds as 
well as persuasion is unlawful, even 
without force. 

Fred Essex, of the Essex Coal Co., 
Columbus, reports that work has been 
started in Mine No. 7 of the company, 
in the Pomeroy field. Miners are now 
working under the 1917 scale, instead 
of on the co-operative basis, which had 
been in effect at this mine for some 
time. Mr. Essex reports about 90 men 
are employed. 

Bids were received by the Columbus 
Board of Purchase June 17 for 17,000 
tons of nut, pea and slack for the 
municipal light plant, 8,400 tons of the 
same kind of coal for the Scioto River 
pumping station and 4,000 tons for use 
at the garbage disposal plant. On 


West Virginia coal the Wm. J. Hamil- 
ton Coal Co., Columbus, was low with a 
bid of $1.09, with the J. Miller Coal Co., 
Columbus, second on West Virginia 
Coal at $1.10. The W. S. Harmon Coal 
Co., Columbus, was the only bidder on 
Ohio coal, with a price of $1.14 pre- 
dominating. 

The Red Seal Coal Co., which sells 
nothing but carload lots, recently 
opened a branch in Columbus, in the 
Comstock Building. R. C. Helland is 
local distributor. The company has 
large operations in Franklin County, 
Ill.; eastern Kentucky and _ southern 
Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Downward revision of the present 
union wage scale and deflation of capac- 
ity are essential in any plan looking 
to stabilization of the bituminous coal 
industry, said C. E. Lesher, assistant 
to the president of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., in an address June 16 at a meeting 
of the mining section of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, in 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. In 
discussing the pending crisis in the 
union fields, owing to the inability of 
union operators to compete with the 
non-union areas now operated at a 
substantially lower cost, Mr. Lesher 
declared the “union fields as entities 
are being eliminated. The present de- 
pression in the coal industry is costing 
the Pittsburgh district $800,000 a week 
in mine payrolls alone,” he said, adding 
that mine supplies not purchased and 
railroad freights not earned represent 
another large sum that should now be 
contributing to the community’s pros- 
perity. 

The State Department of Mines has 
announced examinations for bituminous 
mine inspectors at Pittsburgh June 
30 and July 1 and 2. 


In a petition filed in federal court at 
Scranton recently the Mt. Jessup Coal 
Co. asks to be adjudged bankrupt. It 
places its liabilities at more than $356,- 
000 and assets at $115,000, the United 
States Government being listed as one 
of the creditors. The coal company 
owes $142,000 to the government in 
taxes and $12,000 to the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The assets represent $3,000 
in the bank and the plant and coal 
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properties of the concern. Judge John- 
son of federal court will name a re- 
ceiver. 


Work on the completion of the $1,- 
000,000 steel breaker of the Colonial 
Colliery Co. at the Greenough mine, at 
Marion Heights, is being pushed. It 
is hoped to have the plant in operation 
before winter. In addition to the 
breaker all of the other buildings about 
the plant, including engine houses, 
storage, etc., are to be of steel con- 
struction. 


John S. Miller, 72, of Highland, 
claims to have the longest continuous 
service record of any mine worker in 
this part of the state. He had worked 
in and about the mines for 65 years and 
is still active every day as assistant to 
the general foreman at No. 2 mine of 
the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. Mr. 
Miller started work in the breaker when 
eight years of age. - 


A change from the dry to the wet 
method of preparing anthracite is in- 
cluded in the revolutionary program of 
repairs and improvements being car- 
ried on at the No. 20 Maxwell mine of 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
at Ashley. Operations are going on as 
usual while the work is being done. 


Joseph Jermyn, independent anthra- 
cite operator of Scranton, recently 
announced that he was seriously con- 
sidering the idea of running for Treas- 
urer of Lackawanna County and that 
if elected he would take no salary but 
instead devote the money to the aid 
of needy families. 


At a recent meeting of delegates 
representing 48 counties in Pennsyl- 
vania at State College, J. C. Cosgrove, 
well know Johnstown coal operator, 
was named as a member of the board 
of trustees. 


ooo 


VIRGINIA 


General offices of the Big Vein An- 
thracite Collieries, Inc., were moved 
June 15 from Washington, D. C., to the 
company’s mines at McCoy, Va. D. A. 
Patterson, who was chief engineer of 
the company, is in full charge of all 
matters at the mine and will be de- 
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signated hereafter as chief engineer 
and general manager. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The great depreciation in coal values 
was brought out strongly in the Wind- 
ing Gulf district recently, when the 
property of the Beckley-Pocahontas 
Coal Co. at Besoco, Raleigh County, 
was sold under a receivership sale. 
Bidders were few and the property was 
knocked down to attorney Ashton File 
for $35,000 cash, just enough to pay 
back royalty and taxes due. The prop- 
erty comprised a good sized lease of 
smokeless coal land on the waters of 
Stone Coal, and was equipped and 
shipped at the rate of 15,000 tons of 
coal per month. This same property 
was sold in 1920 to interests in Hunt- 
ington for $750,000. 


A fall of slate June 18 at the Eccles 
mine of the Crab Orchard Improvement 
Co., of Raleigh County, in the New 
River District, controlled by the Wentz 
interests, of Philadelphia, narrowly 
escaped proving fatal to J. P. Horn, 
general superintendent of all the Wentz 
properties in Fayette and Raleigh 
counties. Three men were killed by the 
accident and two seriously injured. Mr. 
Horn was standing between two of the 
men who were killed. 


When the Bank of Benwood closed 
its doors in the Panhandle coal region 
June 10, because of heavy irregulari- 
ties of bank officials, it was found that 
about $10,000 of the fund for widows 
and orphans of the 119 miners killed 
in the Benwood mine of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation more than a year 
ago, was on deposit in the institution, 
and as it was pay day for the bene- 
ficiaries when the bank closed, they will 
get nothing. 

Announcement was made in Fair- 
mont June 20 that the inquest will be 
resumed in connection with the Bar- 
rackville mine explosion in Fairmont 
July 10. Robert M. Lambie, of Charles- 
ton, chief of the State Department of 
Mines, will be at the inquest, it is an- 
nounced. 


The Rev. T. Vincent Tygart, a 
preacher-miner, formerly Blue Label 
representative and co-operative mer- 
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Breaker Thirty-Two Years 


In Service 
At No. 4 mine of the 
Kingston Coal Co., a shaft 
operation in the Orchard, 


Lance, Cooper, Bennett, Red 
Ash, Eleven Foot, Ross and 
Ross Split seams of anthra- 
cite. The mine employs 720 
men and _ produced about 
250,000 tons last year. 
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chant, was acquitted in the Harrison 
County criminal court in Clarkesburg, 
June 18, on a charge of being accessory 
before the fact in inciting several union 
miners to beat up two non-union coal 
miners at the Katherine mine of the 
Sitnek Coal Mining Co. at Lumberport 
recently. Judge John C. Southern di- 
rected the jury to return a verdict of 
not guilty, holding that the evidence did 
not show that the defendant committed 
the offence with which he was charged. 
Several union miners were convicted 
and sent to the penitentiary for the 
offense. 


The Island Creek Coal Co. has de- 
clared an extra dividend of $1, besides 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2 
on the common stock, payable July 1 
to stockholders of record on June 25. 


A mine fire that broke out in Dora 
mine of the Thomas Love Coal Co., 
along the Wyatt-Bingamon branch of 
the Western Maryland Ry., June 17, 
was sealed late last week in order to 
prevent the fire from spreading. The 
fire was discovered in the early morn- 
ing and it is believed that an electric 
wire coming in contact with the coal 
after a roof fall probably caused the 
fire. State mining inspectors and the 
rescue team of the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation, under the direction of 
J. V. Berry, of Johnstown, Pa., who 
happened to be at Barrackville, fought 
the fire, which burned briskly. Effort 
was made to flood the mine by pumping 
water out of Bingamon Creek nearby, 
but the mine was finally sealed. 


Receivers of the Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks Coal Co., of Cincinnati, offered 
at public sale on the Harrison County 
Court House steps at Clarksburg, June 
13, the property of the Seminole Gas 
Coal Co., at Haywood Junction. Due to 
no bids being offered the property was 
withdrawn. It is reported that the coal 
—~ will be sold at private sale 
ater. 


Lake coal shipments from mines 
along the Monongah Division, B. & O., 
in northern West Virginia were delayed 
early last week due to an embargo be- 
ing placed on Lorain docks owing to 
coal unloading machinery being broken 
down on that pier. Because it will re- 
quire two or three weeks to make the 
necessary repairs to the unloading de- 
vice, the B. & O. lifted the embargo 
June 17 and started to move coal to the 
Port Huron (Mich.) pier instead of 
Lorain. 

Three teams, one composed of men, 
another of boys and a third of girls, 
were chosen by the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation elimination safety meeting 
at mine No. 41, near Barrackville, June 
12, to represent the Marion Division 
at the general safety gathering to be 
held in Harrisburg, Pa., June 27. 





WYOMING 


A cave-in occurred June 5 in the 
Blairtown mine, the property of the 
Lion Coal Co. No one was injured as 
the 120 miners at work were employed 
in pulling mine pillars in a part of the 
mine that was to be abandoned because 
it had been worked out. The Blairtown 
mine is located near Rock Springs and 
is one of the older mines of the dis- 
trict. 












CANADA 


After an almost unanimous vote on 
June 5 to quit work until the company 
reopened negotiations, employees of the 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, 
Nanaimo, B. C., named committees to 
interview Canadian Collieries employees 
at Cumberland, Ladysmith and Lantz- 
ville, who recéntly accepted a wage cut, 
to find out what the new conditions 
were and whether the men were pre- 
pared to join the Western Fuel em- 
ployees in a strike, with a view to re- 
gaining the old wage scale. As a 
result of the reports, the Western Fuel 
employees offered to accept a reduc- 
tion of 20c. to miners, 10c. to drivers, 
but no reduction to men receiving less 
than $4 per day. The company would 
consider nothing but a straight cut of 
60c. per day to all employees. Another 
meeting was held June 11, when by a 
vote of 359 to 357 the company’s pro- 
posal was declined. Of nearly 1,400 
employees only 716 voted. Later the 
same day the miners voted, 257 to 147, 
to accept the company’s terms and to 
leave the other classes of labor to make 
their own terms with the company. 


George P. Graham, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, in the course of a 
debate in the Dominion House of Com- 
mons this week, on the export of power 
from Canada, said: “I am in hopes, 
and the Government is in hopes, that 
before long we may be able to evolve 
a scheme which will relieve the situa- 
tion to a large extent so far as anthra- 
cite coal is concerned, by the use of 
our own coal both in the east and west 
for the manufacture of coke. If that 
can be done, we shall be in a different 
position from what we are in today.” 


The strike of 1,200 coal miners em- 
ployed by the Western Fuel Corpora- 
tion at their mines on Vancouver Island 
has been settled and the mines were in 
full operation June 15 after a week’s 
shutdown. Foliowing the example of 
the underground men in voting to 
accept the company’s announced re- 
duction of 60c. a day in the bonus of 
90c. which the men had been receiving, 
the surface men announce they have 
voted unanimously to return to work 
at the reduced rate. 


Miners in the Wayne and Drumheller 
fields accepted a reduction of 15 per 
cent from the former union rate in a 
contract signed June 18 between oper- 
ators and representatives of District 18, 
United Mine Workers. The employees 
won a concession for which they have 
been trying three or four years when 
the operators agreed to give preference 
of employment to men who leave during 
the summer slack season, and come 
back later. 

Govermental assistance for  do- 
mestic production of coke from coal 
mined in Canada is to be provided in a 
bill prepared by Minister of the In- 
terior Stewart. Not exceeding 3 per 
cent of the cost of the plants would be 
advanced by the government. 

On June 12 the Canadian National 
Railways issued instructions to trans- 
mission and traffic offices in the West- 
ern region to accept 25,000 tons of 
Alberta coal for shipment to points in 
southwestern Ontario at a test rate of 
$7 per ton. Representations recently 
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made by the coal operators of Alberta 
supported by the Provincial government 
to Sir Henry Thornton, president of 
the C. N. R., have resulted in the pres- 
ent test, the result of which will be 
accurately calculated in order to de- 
termine the actual cost to the railway. 


Traffic 











North Carolina Inland Cities 
To Get Rate Cut 


A readjustment of rates on coal from 
Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee 
mines to points in North Carolina has 
been negotiated between carriers serv- 
ing the latter state and the Corporation 
Commission as a result of a complaint 
of the Corporation Commission before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The reductions agreed upon are ap- 
proximately 17c. per ton from the 
Tennessee mines on the Southern Ry. 
and from the Clinchfield mines, and 20c. 
per ton from the Pocahontas district. 

This readjustment takes the place of 
one proposed by the carriers which 
would have raised the rates to ports 
without reducing the rates to inland 
cities. 

The reduced rates agreed upon are 
expected to become effective within 
sixty days. 





C. & O. Hits ““No Bills” 


Under a rule recently promulgated 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., opera- 
tors who persist in the practice of load- 
ing railroad empties with coal without 
having any orders for such coal are to 
be penalized by having the cars so 
loaded counted against the following 
day’s car supply. Although in the last 
few months the practice of forwarding 
“no bills” to scale points has been to a 
great extent broken up as a result of 
action taken by various coal associa- 
tions, this new ruling will have the 
effect of eliminating a practice which 
may still be continued by certain indi- 
viduals. The action by the C. & O. was 
taken to prevent any possible shortage 
of equipment, which might become tied 
up with unsold coal. 





Defer Lignite Rate Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has agreed to a postponement of 
the hearing set for July 8 at Bismarck, 
before Examiner Tewell, on the rates 
on lignite shipments from North 
Dakota to neighboring states. Post- 
ponement was asked by the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners on the ground 
that the board was not yet prepared to 
present its case. 

The hearing will be held beginning 
Tuesday, July 21, in the office of the 
Board. Rate experts and _ lignite 
miners will be present to give their 
arguments and plans will be considered 
for presenting the case to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





A hearing on complaint filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at- 
tacking freight rates on fine coal from 
the head of the lakes to Grand Forks, 
N. D., will be held in the Federal Build- 
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ing at Grand Forks on July 1, accord- 
ing to T. A. Durrant, traffic commis- 
sioner of the Grand Forks Commercial 
Club. 

Examiner Jewell, of the commission, 
will conduct the hearing with the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific rail- 
roads represented by their officials. 





Opposes Larger Differentials 
To Alabama Coal 


In recommending to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that no greater 
freight rate differentials be allowed 
Alabama coal moving to Mississippi 
Valley points, Examiner J. Edgar Smith 
declares that Alabama coal as compared 
with Illinois and Kentucky coal now 
has an equality in rates, or an advan- 
tage in rates throughout the territory. 
He sees no justification for increasing 
the differentials against Illinois and 
Kentucky. 





Coke Rates Cut in New York 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
R.R. has filed a schedule on coke, coke 
breeze, coke dust and coke screenings, 
carload minimum weight when in open 
cars 50,000 lb., except when car is 
loaded to fill visible or cubical capacity 
actual weight will apply but not less 
than 35,000 lb. and in box or stock cars 
40,000 lb., from Buffalo to Orchard 
Park, 80c.; reduction 46c. per net ton; 
effective July 14, 1925. 

The New York Central (East) has 
filed a new schedule on coke, coke 
breeze, coke dust and coke screenings 
with similar loading specifications, from 
Harriet to New York Central (West) 
stations: Athol Springs, Lake View and 
Derby, $1.13; Angola, Farnham, Irving, 
Silver Creek and Dunkirk, $1.26; Van 
Buren, Brocton, Portland and Westfield, 
$1.39; Forsyth, Ripley and State Line, 
$1.51 per net ton; reductions, effective 
July 21, 1925. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. has filed with the New York 
Public Service Commission a new sched- 
ule on coal screenings (mixture of pea 
and smaller sizes of anthracite), car- 
loads, minimum weight marked capac- 
ity of car (actual weight if car is loaded 
full and weight is less than marked 
capacity) from Corning to Black Rock, 
Buffalo, and East Buffalo, $1.64; re- 
duction $2.26 per gross ton; effective 
July 17. 





Kansas Gets Equalized Rate 


An equalization of freight rates on 
Lexington (Mo.) coal between Kansas 
City, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., has 
been made by the Missouri Pacific R.R., 
which has reduced its handling charge 
on Lexington coal shipped to Kansas 
City, Kan., 17c. a ton. Announcement 
of the reduction was made June 12. 
Under the new rate the Missouri Pacific 
makes the same handling charge for 
Lexington coal destined for the two 
cities. It represents a saving of from 
$6 to $8.50 per car on coal shipped to 
the Kansas side. Heretofore dealers 
on the Missouri side have been able to 
truck Lexington coal from their yards 
to the Kansas side and there undersell 
their Kansas competitors. 
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New Companies 





The Excelsior Elkhorn Coal Co., Pikeville, 
Ky., capital $50,000, has been chartered by 
F. G. Rockwell, F. L. Rice and S. H. 
Fields. 

The Bennett-Campbell Coal Co. was in- 
corporated in Winston Salem, N. C., about 
the middle of May, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by C. M. Bennett, C. M. Campbell, 
156 West End Blvd., and others. 

The Greenview Mining Co., Greenview, 
Ill., has been organized with a capital of 
$25,000, to mine, buy, prepare for market, 
sell and ship coal and other minerals. The 
incorporators are George W. Hatch, 
Claude W. Hatch and Forrest L. Hatch. 


The Petroleum Coal & Iron Co. has been 
incorporated in Montgomery, Ala., with a 
capital of $100,000. Craig F. Cullinan is 
president and C. T. Carnes is secretary. 

The Clark Coal & Mining Co. has been 
organized in Joplin, Mo. R. M. Clark is 
president and B. B. Clark is secretary. 

British Colonial Coal Mines of Canada, 
Ltd., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $5,000,000 with head offfte at Toronto. 
The provisional directors are William J. 
O’Grady, John F. Lennox, Michael J. 
o’Connor, Arthur J. Trebilcock and others. 











Trade Literature 





Type PM Portable Arc Welding Outfit 
for Mine Service. Electric Railway Im- 
provement Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Circular 
No. 24. Pe. 9; 6 = in.; illustrated. 
Describes and illustrates the welding of 
rail bonds, motor end castings and mine 
locomotive frames. 

EC&M Type ZO Starting Switches for 
Small A.C. Motors. Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin 1048. 
Pp. 8; 8 x 10% in.; illustrated. Describes a 
new push-button operated oil switch for 
starting squirrel-cage motors and also 
single-phase motors. 

Report of Evaporative Tests on Boiler 
No. 1, Power House No. 1, River Rouge 
Plant of the Ford Motor Co. Combustion 
Engineering Corp., New York City. Pp. 23; 
84 x 11 in.; illustrated. 

Ash and Soot Disposal at Milwaukee 
Sewerage Plant. Conveyors Corporation 
of America, Chicago, Ill Pp. 16; 8% x 
10% in.; illustrated. Describes in detail 
the steam jet conveyor used in handling 
both soot and ashes. 

Automatic Arce Welding. General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin No. 
48937.1. Pp. 20; 8 x 10% in.; illustrated. 
Describes the apparatus, applications and 
generating equipment. 

The Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Misha- 
waka, Ind., recently issued an elaborate 
book visualizing the enginereing, foundry 
and machine-shop facilities of that com- 
pany. 

Walter <A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., recently issued the following 
bulletins: No. 332, descriptive of locomo- 
tive cranes; No. 333, rails; No. 334, sheet 
steel piling. 














Coming Meetings 





Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board. 
Seventh regular meeting at Atlantic City, 
N. J. July 8-9. General secretary, P. W. 
Moore, 30 Vesey St., New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 132d meeting, at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Aug. 31 to Sept. 3. Secre- 
tary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 39th St., 
New York City. 

National Safety Council. Annual meet- 
ing Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 168 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, at Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. Annual western meeting Nov. 
°-5, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. Secretary, 
George C. Mackenzie, Drummond Bldg., 
Montreal, Que., Can. 

Fourth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Nov. 30 to Dec. 5, 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Coal Mining Institute of America. 
Annual meeting, Dec. 9-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., P. O. Box 
604, Ebensburg, Pa. 
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New Equipment 








Two-Speed Synchronous 
Motor for Fans 


A salient-pole, synchronous motor 
which can be run at either of two speeds 
without changing the frequency of the 
power supply is now being marketed 
by the General Electric Co. One of 
these machines has already been built, 
rated 5,000/2,500 hp., 600/300 r.p.m., 
for operation at unity power factor. 
An application of such a motor would 
be advantageous for mine ventilation. 

The revolving poles of the two-speed 
motor are fitted with a special shoe of 
such form that each two adjacent poles 
can be excited with the same polarity. 
Thus the motor can be connected for 
either normal .or one-half the normal 
number of poles by throwing a pole- 
changing switch for the stator winding 
and a reversing switch for the field 
winding. Operated as a generator, this 
same arrangement makes it possible to 
obtain two frequencies at the same 
speed or the same frequency at two 
different speeds. 

In mine fan installations, where the 
full capacity of the fan is not required 
at times, and where a speed ratio of 
two-to-one is satisfactory, the two- 
speed synchronous motor has_ been 
proposed. 

















Saves Power by Two Methods 

Large savings could be made at many 
mine fan operations by installing a syn- 
chronous motor suitable for operating at 
two speeds. Such an arrangement would 
be efficient because of -the power-factor 
correction obtained and the reduced power 
requirements at slow speed. 


Water Cools Brake Drum 


The stresses imposed upon inclined- 
plane machines used in lowering mine 
cars down steep hillsides are severe. 
This also makes the duty of the brakes 
severe in like proportion. In order to 
overcome the heating distortion and 
sometimes the breakage of wheels of 
this kind the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has designed the 
type of combined brake and sheave 
wheel shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This consists of three 
parts, the wheel proper and two hollow 
brakeways or drums bolted to it. In 
general appearance this wheel strongly 
resembles the ordinary rope sheave of 
the inclined-plane machine. In detail, 
however, it is radically different. 


























Top View and Half-Section 


_The hollow brake drums, bolted to each 
side of the sheave proper, are filled half 
full of water which, by the centrifuga! 


action of the wheel, flies to the outside, 
effectively cooling the brakeway and pre- 
venting distortional stresses. 


Each of the two brakeways or drums 
is cast as a hollow annular ring. Into 
this hollow cross-section water is 
poured until the ring is approximately 
half full. Suitable arrangements are, 
of course, made for draining both rings 
during cold weather. In operation, the 
centrifugal action of the wheel carries 
the water to the outer side of the hol- 
low drum, so that the entire inner 
surface of the brake path is water- 
cooled. The water thus absorbs the 
heat generated by the friction of the 
brake and prevents distortion and pos- 
sible rupture of the cast brakeway. 
Wheels of this kind which have been 
given a thorough tryout in actual oper- 
ation have afforded entire satisfaction. 





‘Dead Front’? Pump Controller 
Protects Operator 


In time of unusual emergency men 
are liable to become excited and fail to 
take the simplest precautions for their 
own protection. The “dead front’ fire- 
pump controllers recently introduced by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. are designed especially to 
protect the attendant. They are man- 
ually operated and are intended for use 
with squirrel-cage and wound-rotor 
motors that drive fire pumps supplying 
water to automatic sprinkler systems 
and other private fire protective de- 
vices such as are common in anthracite 
breakers. The Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories have approved the design which 
conforms with the specifications of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

A double-throw oil circuit breaker 
eliminates the necessity of placing a 
knife-switch, or other current-carrying 
parts, on the panel front. In this way 


























It’s Safe 
All parts on the 
front of this panel 
are dead and thus 
it is impossible for 
an excited man to 
get a shock 




















the dead front design simplifies con- 
trol and makes it impossible for the 
operator to come into contact with live 
parts. The oil circuit breaker also 
serves as the means for disconnecting 
and stopping the motor, giving ade- 
quate interrupting capacity under the 
most severe conditions. 

For squirrel-cage motors, the con- 
troller is made up of a sheet steel 
panel on which is mounted an oil circuit 
breaker for connection to either of two 
sources of power supply, an inclosed 
auto-starter with non-corrodible fittings 
providing reduced voltage for starting, 
and an ammeter and voltmeter. A pilot 
lamp also is provided that burns when- 
ever power is available. All operating 
parts are mounted in the rear of the 
panel, and are completely inclosed. For 
wound-rotor motors the panels are the 
same, except for a cam-operated con- 
troller with suitable starting resistor 
which replaces the auto-starter of the 
squirrel-cage motor panels. 





Makes Track Extension Easy 


Many have been the schemes devised 
for quickly extending the track to an 
ever retreating coal face. The jumper 
rail is probably the best known and 
most common device of this kind. This, 
however, possesses the obvious short- 
coming that it frequently causes the 
cars to leave the track. Inasmuch as 

















Extension Rail in Use 


This shows a pair of these rails being put 
in place as jumpers at the face of a room. 
The swinging hand-hold at the end of the 
rail serves not only as a means for han- 
dling but also as a car stop. The length 
of the rails is such that when they have 
been drawn forward to their limit a full 
length of regular track rail may be put 
down in their place 
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it is employed exclusively at the room 
faces the total amount of difficulty 
from this source experienced by the 
mine as a whole is in direct proportion 
to the number of faces worked. 

To overcome this difficulty the Mid- 
land. Steel Products Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is introducing the Tompkins ex- 
tension rail shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. As may be seen, this 
is a piece of sheet steel rolled to such 
a cross section that it may be laid over 
the ends of either steel or wood rails 
and can be moved forward readily as 
necessity or convenience may require. 
No guide spikes or holding-down de- 
vices are necessary and these rails 
are self-gaging. A swinging hand- 
hold at the forward end serves a double 
purpose in that it may be used in mov- 
ing the extension rails forward and 
also acts as a stop for the car wheels 
preventing the car from running off 
the end. 


EXTENDS FULL RAIL LENGTH 


These rails are made. 16 ft. long, 
103 in. wide and 28 in. high. They have 
no tendeney to turn or tilt under the 
weight of the car and, being wide, they 
do not sink into the bottom. They can 
be readily moved forward by one man 
and regular room track laid behind 
them. This track canbe extended a 
full rail length at a time which saves 
much inconvenience and expense. 

These rails are so light that they 
can easily be handled and moved by 
one man. As they are made from com- 
paratively thin plate it is not difficult 
to push the empty car onto them as 
well as to push or pull the load back 
onto the regular track. Derailments 
at the face are few where this device 
is used and its ease of application and 
general flexibility save much of the 
miners time for the loading of coal 
thus increasing the efficiency of the 
entire mine. 
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Industrial Notes 








The Timken Roller Bearing Co., of Can- 
ton, Ohio, announces the retirement of 
Herman Ely, vice-president and treasurer, 
from active connection with the company. 
Mr. Ely became associated with the Tim- 
ken company in 1909 as secretary and in 
1916 was also appointed treasurer. He 
became _ vice-president and treasurer in 
1920. The board of directors of the Tim- 
ken company, following Mr. Ely’s retire- 
ment, consists of H. H. Timken, W. R. 
Timken, J. G. Obermier, M. T. Lothrop and 

F. Strough, with officers as follows: 

Timken, president; W. R. Timken, 
J. G. Obermier, M. T. Lothrop and H. J. 
Porter, vice-presidents; J. F. Strough, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and W. A. Brooks, as- 
sistant secretary. H. J. Porter, who has 
been general sales manager, is advanced 
to vice-president in charge of sales. L. M. 
Klinedinst, heretofore assistant to Mr. 
Porter, becomes general sales manager of 
the industrial division. 

The Joy Machine Co., Franklin, Pa., man- 
ufacturers of the Joy loading machine, 
elected the following officers at ai recent 
meeting: President, John A. Donaldson; 
Vice-President, Frank H. Rea; Secretary, 


J. D. Berryman; Treasurer, R. T. Palmer; 
Directors, John A. Donaldson, Frank H. 
tea, J. D. Berryman, William A. Rocken- 


field, H. W. Breckenridge and David Ingle; 
Executive Committee, William A. Rocken- 
field (chairman), Frank H. Rea and J. D. 
Berryman; Manager, R. T. Palmer; Con- 
sulting Engineer, Walter M. Dake; Con- 
sulting Operating Expert, J. M. Armstrong. 
John A. Donaldson formerly was vice-presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. J. D. A. 
Morrow has been appointed in charge of 
he ng naman with headquariers at Evans- 
ville, na. 
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Obituary 





David William Ross, 55, president of the 
United Collieries Co., formerly vice-presi- 
dent and purchasing agent of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co., New York 
City, one-time purchasing agent of th 
Isthmian Canal Commission, died June 1) 
in New York after a week’s illness. Mr. 
Ross entered the service of the Illinois 
Central Ry. at the age of 19, remaining 
there for 17 years. When Theodore Pp 
Shonts became president of the Interbor- 
ough he invited Mr. Ross to join him. 
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Association Activities 





The Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of 
Texas held its 20th annual convention at 
Houston June 9 and 10. <A number of in- 
teresting papers were read which provoked 
spirited discussion, despite a rather small 
attendance. The following officers wer: 
elected: William N. Martin, Vernon, presi 
dent; Hugh Wallace, Fort Worth, first 
vice-president; Tilman Bibb, Fort Worth, 
second vice-president; Clarence R. Gold- 
mann, Dallas, secretary-treasurer; H. S 
Trewitt, A. T. Jackowitz, Elijah Coles 
Mack B. Green and Lee M. Pool in addition 
to the officers constitute the executive com- 
mittee. The secretary was instructed to 
obtain a charter for the associaion. The 
next convention will be held at Dallas. 


The Kentucky Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation recently met at Lexington, Ky.. 
elected officers and laid out a campaign for 
a membership drive, the organization not 


having enough members to be of much 
value at this time. Officers elected were 
T. W. Spinks, of Covington, president: 


Russel Des Cognets, Lexington, vice-presi- 
dent; R. A. Watson, Louisville, treasurer 
and J. Crow Taylor, Louisville, secretary 
Directors are: Lee Smock, of Harrodsburg : 
L. P. Young, Louisville; Frank Pelois, of 
Bellevue; J. R. Poindexter, Jr., of Cyn- 
thiana; Edwin C. Eggert, of Bowling 
Green, and R. L. Dudley, of Flemingsburg. 











Publications Received 





A Critical Study of the Burrell Indicator 
for Combustible Gases in Air, by Lowell H. 


Milligan, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C. Technical paper 357. Pp. 40; 6x9 
in.; illustrated. Describes the principle 


and operation of the Burrell methane in- 
dicator, gives a few typical results repre- 
senting numerous actual mine tests and 
discusses possible sources of error and the 
effect errors may have on accuracy of de- 
terminations. The use of the indicator for 
other combustible gases is described and 
differences pointed out. 


Anthracite, by John K. Mumford. 
150; 5 x 74 in. Price $1. Industries Pub- 
lishing Co., 80 Lafayette St., New York 
City. Traces the history of heat and its 
making, the discovery of coal in Pennsyl- 
vania and the development and location of 
anthracite, beginnings of the coal roads, 
the long drawn-out battle between mine 
owner and mine worker, the litigation lead- 
ing to the separation of mining and rail- 
road companies and the present status of 
the industry. 

American Buyers’ Guide. Pp. 296; 6 x 9 
in. Price, $2. American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Germany, Berlin, Germany. A 
classified directory and handbook for 
American importers and exporters. 

Peport for Year Ended Feb. 11, 1925, 
Enyineering Foundation, Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York City. Pp. 31; 
7x 10 in. 

Statistics of Railways in the United 
States for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1923. 
Pp. 100; 9 x 11 in.; tables. Included are 
statistics based on the monthly and quar- 
terly reports of railways for the year 1924, 
as well as selected data relating to other 
common carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act for the years 1923 and 1924. 

Mechanical Underground Loading in 
Metal Mines, by Charles E. Van Barne- 


Pp. 


veld. Published as co-operative work be- 
tween the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Missis- 
sippi Valley Station, and the Missouri 


School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 
Vol. VII, No. 3. Pp. 639; 6 x 9 in.; illus- 
trated. 
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Does It Pay 
To Spend Money? 


ONVERTING eleven big Illinois mines 

from steam to electric operation was ex- 
pensive. But the Old Ben Coal Corporation 
had both foresight and confidence enough in 
itself and the future of coal to carry out one 
of the most elaborate electrifications that has 
ever been made in the industry. The story 
of this immense enterprise—a sign of the 
times in today’s advance by the coal industry 
—appears in next week’s issue of Coal Age. 


How much does the expenditure save? The 
Old Ben mines have not yet had enough full- 
time operation over a long period to deter- 
mine this. But the company does know that 
it saved $50,000 last winter at one mine, and 
that its idle-day costs are much less than they 
once were. There is a feeling of great confi- 
dence in the electrification on the part of the 
men who spent the money. What better sign 
is there that the coal industry is learning to 
spend judiciously and largely? 


But after money is spent for cost-reducing 
equipment do coal men know their costs? W. L. 
Affelder lays down in detail in next week's 
magazine a scheme for checking every item in 
mine charges and a scheme of charting this 
check so that leaks show up. This is a helpful 
story. 


IGH UNION WAGES have certainly 

upset the trade balance between union and 
non-union fields. Everybody knows this but it 
takes that skilled statistician and keen observer, 
C. E. Lesher, of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., to 
paint us the true picture. He does it in the 
forthcoming issue. He holds that union wages 
must come down and that John Lewis is wrong 
in holding that non-union wages would drop 
with every union cut. Non-union pay is at 
rock bottom right now, he declares. 
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Jaws Open ready for the Wire 


The O-B New Bulldog and Alining Bulldog both 
have the exclusive O-B feature of jaws that are 
held open by the nut. This eliminates the usual 
bothersome operation of holding the jaws open 
while lifting the trolley wire into place to be 
clamped. Turn clamp onto hanger stud—lift wire 
into position—tighten the nut—that’s all there is 
to installing these Bulldogs. 


The Ohio Brass Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 


In Canada-Dominion Insulator & Mfg. Co., Limited-Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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|P-c An Application of 
Three Important 
Units of Jeffrey 

Loading Machinery 
























































rN “A”—A SHORTWALOADER 

driving an entry, coal is delivered | 
from machine to point B by Sectional 
Conveyor, a conveyor on cross entry 
carrying coal to cars, the same con- 
veyor gathering coal from several other 
conveyors. 





43-A—SHORTWALOADER (Patents Pending) ; 
A combination cutting and loading machine At *C”’—A Conveyor-Loader which 


delivers the coal into a Sectional 
Conveyor, at ‘“‘D”’ this conveyor dump- 
ing the coal into Sectional Conveyor at 


47-A—Sectional point “RK” 


Conveyor 
Pitas As Conveyor-Loader retreats the con- 
Pending) veyor between ‘‘E”’ and ‘‘D”’’ is 
shortened. The sections that are taken 
off at ‘‘D”’ are put on the conveyor and 
pulled out to “E”’ transferred to the 
other Sectional Conveyor and added at 
“A” as the SHORTWALOADER is 
advanced. 


Further information concerning the latest 
and most important contribution made to the 


a ae coal mining industry will be gladly sent you. 
Loader 


for long faces 


THE JEFFREY MFG. COMPANY 


(Patents 912-99 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 

Pending) New York Scranton, Pa. Denver 
Philadelphia Charleston, W. Va. Salt Lake City 
Pittsburgh Chicago Montreal 


Sales and Service Stations 


PUN nk 6.05 caper RAE OM BME NEMA ORSS 600 Second Ave. 
OS PEI o 04 cc a cla es 6a AMOS aS CaN .319 Cherry St. 


COAL MINE EQUIPMENT 
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Cleans CoalClean-— 
and Clean Coal Cleaner! 


al 





“ia 
Watch these pages for complete \ Fie: 
description of this efficient and ( 
economical coal washer. 








Cleans Coal Clean- 
a# Clean Coal Cleaner | 









By arrangement with the Belgium patentees, 
we can now give American operators the 
inside story of the most talked of and out- 
standing success of European fields. Con- 
sider these facts: 

In six years 150 European mines with a 
total production of 40,000,000 tons a year 
have adopted the Rheo_ system. Recent 


American installations are continued tributes a 
to Rheo efficiency. v 
It will wash all coal up to 4 inches—both an- wr 


thracite and  bituminous—with but one 

screening. 

It is low in first cost, operating cost, light ra 
in weight with absolutely uniform but ad- 
justable separation. 

These are proveable facts. Our data sheets 


will prove them to your satisfaction. Send 
for them. 











American Rheolaveur Corporation 
120 Broadway-New York 
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Bethlehem, 


Mines 
Corporation_ 


Oneida Coal Company, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Blue Diamond Virginia Coal 
Company, 

Middleboro, Kentucky 

Carnegie Coal Company, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Mitsubishi Company, 

120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal 
Company, 
Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Scranton Anthracite Coal 
Company, 

Scranton, Penna. 

Eugene Sullivan, 
Avoca, Penna. 

Consolidated Fuel Company, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Sloss-Shefheld Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Hudson Coal Company, 
Scranton, Penna. 

Suffolk Coal Company, 

Avoca, Penna. 
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It’s hoisting 66% more 
than specified / 


‘The original specifications at Mine 
No. 72 of the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation at Johnstown called 
for equipment to handle 750 tons 
of coal per hour. The delay 
allowed for dumping and loading 
was 10 to 12 seconds. 


‘This capacity has now been in- 
creased to 1250 tons per hour, an 
increase in tonnage of 66%. 


It is a 1000 hp. VULCAN Hoist 
with a double  cylindro-conical 
drum; completely equipped with 
safety devices. ‘lhe hoisting is 
done in balance; total travel of 
rope 350 feet. 


COAL AGE 





No matter what your hoist needs, 
you can depend upon VULCAN 
Engineers for that extra hoist .ca- 
pacity and quality which distin- 
guishes the VULCAN. Their 
extensive knowledge of electric 
and steam hoist engineering, their 
obsession for thoroughness — of 
workmanship, finish and _refine- 
ment of detail has made possible 
the enviable performance records 
of VULCAN Hoists’ wherever 


installed. 


Suppose you open the way for an 
informal discussion of your hoist 
problem by getting in touch with 
us today. VULCAN Engineers 
will be glad to help you. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


1730 Main Street, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


New York, 50 Church St. 


Chicago, McCormick Bldg. 


Established 1849 


ULC /AIN wns 








HOIstTs 
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To serve most intelligently the causes of 
efficiency in coal tipple operation, Webster 
engineers have spent many years in this 
particular field. Their ability and counsel 
in furnishing complete equipment for con- 
tinued uninterrupted tipple service has 
never left an opening for want of some- 
thing better. 


Thinking operators know the importance 
of having good reliable working units to 
form the inner workings of the tipple. 
They know, too, that in order to meet the 


BOSTON BUFFALO CINCINNATI 











Gfficient Gal Fipple Cquipment 


is a foundation for continued operation 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 
4500-4560 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


* “CHT, Aten... ‘ ’ 
- ~—anaun ’ 


competition which is prevalent in coal 
markets, coal tipples must be designed and 
equipped with machinery to contribute 
toward the greatest amount of efficiency and 
thereby lowering operating costs. 


The knowledge that Webster Methods pro- 
mote reliable operation and reduced costs 
is a source of satisfaction to many mine 
operators whose tipples are Webster 
equipped. 

Let our engineers go over your require- 
ments and make suggestions. 













NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
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The Sullivan Roller Sharpener makes 
Perfect and Uniform Cutter Bits 




















VERY bit made on the Sullivan Sharpener is a per- 
fect bit, and an exact duplicate of every other bit. 

The action of the roller die shapes each bit accurately and 

uniformly, with exactly the desired cutting, clearance and 


side-slope angles, and the properlength of point. 
| It is this uniformity that, when the bits 
4 =) are properly set and gauged in the cutter 
pA chain, enables the mining machine to cut 
| more coal, with less expenditure of power, 
less wear and tear on the cutter chain and 
machine, and fewer delays for setting bits. 
A new feature now obtainable with 
; Sullivan Bit Sharpeners is shown in these 
) pictures. ‘This is the swage, for thinning 


the points of bit blanks. This prevents 
“fins” on new bits. 
Chisel-pointed Bits Standard Pick Pointed Bits 


STANDARD CUTTER BIT DIES 


These cuts show four of the seven standard forms of dies for making cutter bits on the Sullivan Cutter Bit Sharpener. 
These dies will be supplied with Sharpeners on order. 




















| 





Send for New Folder 
No. 1723-C 
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‘SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


134 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. G CHICAGO, ILLINOIS U.S.A. 
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or 1S 1 normal: 

Yo. can find support for either con- Many Hyatt equipped cars are still run- 

tention, but good or bad, we must ning in hard duty mines after 15 years 
take business as it is and adapt our’ of service. They have operated all of 
methods to meet conditions. those years without adjustment, repairs 
Mines with low costs find that they can ©F replacement of the bearings— with 
operate profitably—some of them in ®° attention other than an occasional 
spite of discriminating freight rates— application of grease. Such is the result 
but the high cost mines are riding a of simple sturdy construction. 
stormy sea. Ask any of the builders of better mine 
Haulage costs are a big factor in the cars. They will tell you that for ability 
totals—you can’t afford to to endure under severe 
spend several cents a ton operating conditions— 
to keep old plain bearing with low upkeep cost— 
mine cars patched up they know of no equip- 
when you can buy durable ment as dependable or as 
easy running Hyatt bearing time-proven as their Hyatt 
cars at reasonable prices. bearing cars. 
The story of Hyatt bearing mine HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
oa “| per weronmeen — NEWARK HUNTINGTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 

uiletin 390. copy will be sent WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE DETROIT 
on request. CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
Sie ae 











HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR MINE CARS 
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Human Nature’ Takes the Easiest Way 


OLLOWING the lines of least resistance is that trait 

of human nature that bids us all take the easiest way. 
And in coal mining, a prominent operator notices, it is 
responsible for the indifferent manner in which labor 
responds to the demand for more lump coal. 


Nothing has been omitted 
from Bulletin 895 in order 
to make it a comprehensive 
reference and data book on 
drilling shot-holes with Little 


Shooting down the face scientifically, to produce the more profit- 
able grades of coal, goes back to the proper placing of shot-holes. 
Herein lies the miner’s aversion to hard work. The old hand- 
auger calls for laborious, back-breaking work. 


Giant Air and Electric Coal Give them Little Giant Electric Coal Drills—drills that cut the 
Drills. There is a copy for drilling time, per hole, five to ten-fold, and drilling costs two to 
you. ten cents per ton. Little Giants offer the easiest way. Install them 


and let human nature produce more lump for you. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
6 East 44th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales and*Service Branches all over the World 


*Birmingham Dallas *Los Angeles *Philadelphia *San Francisco *Berlin Calcutta *Havana Kobe Moncton Paris *Sao Paulo Tokyo 
*Boston Denver *Minneapolis *Pittsburgh  *Seattle *Bombay Christiania Helsingfors *London *Montevideo RiodeJaneiro Seoul *Toronto 
*Chicago *Detroit *New Orieans Richmond *St Louis *Brussels Dairen Honotulu Manila *Montrea | *Rotterdam Tampico *Vancouver 
*Cincinnati Ei Paso *New York Salt Lake City Tulsa *Buenos Aires*Durban * Johannesburg *Milan Osaka Santiago Timmins *Winnipeg 
*Cleveland Houston Canadian Pneumatic Tool Company, Ltd., Montreal, manufacturers cf Chicago Pneumatic products in Canada 


Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company, Ltd., London, manufacturers of Chicago Pneumatic products in England — 


BOYER PNEUMATIC HAMMERS:-LITTLE GIANT PNEUMATIC AND ELECTRIC TOOLS 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC AIR COMPRESSORS :- VACUUM PUMPS--PNEUMATIC HOISTS, | 
GIANT OIL AND GAS ENGINES ROCK DRILLS ** COAL DRILLS | 


— 
es nee aemeatn erenmaenan* eure ae e enee emee earn cerereemen cman SAN ORNs NA em eer mmm anesen eres 


Drills 
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2570 tons Ist day 
2573 tons 2nd day 


2676 tons 3rd day 
3048 tons 4th day 


Tapered 
Roller 
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Designed for 2500 tons 





But Dominion No. 1 mine, O’Neill’s Point, 
Glace Bay District, is “expected to exceed 
its rated output regularly,” states General 
Manager McCann, in charge of coal mines 
for the British Empire Steel Corporation. 
For this $3,000,000 undersea operation of the 
Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., is “one of the most 
modern efficiently-equipped mines in oper- 


ation today.” 


To Dominion, as to so many crack operators, 
modern equipment means Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings in the car wheels. 


With 800 Timken-equipped cars Dominion 
No. 1 is another colliery where Timkens are 
helping to make every day a record day, by 
conserving labor, time and power, while re- 
quiring far less lubrication and other upkeep. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Technical information regarding bearing sizes and their mountings can be secured from the Timken Roller 
Bearing Service & Sales Company’s Branches located in the following cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, St. Louis, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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Cheaper Air Power 
Furnished by I-R Oil 


Engine-Air Compressor 


The Ingersoll-Rand Type ‘‘POC-2"’ Oil Engine- 
Air Compressor Unit illustrated will operate a 
ten-hour shift at full load on 60 gallons of fuel oil 
and ¥% gallon of lubricating oil. 


With fuel oil costing 6 cents per gallon and 
jubricating oil 60 cents per gallon, this unit will 


operate a ten-hour shift for less than $4.00. 


This too HP. Type **POC-2"’ unit has a piston 
displacement, at sea level, of 603 cubic feet per 
minute. When operating at full load, this unit 
can furnish sufficient air for operating continu- 
ously four No. 248 ‘‘Levner-Ingersoll’’ Drifters or 
six DCR-23 “‘Jackhamer’’ Drills. 


These I-R oil engine-air compressor units are 
simple, rugged, efficient and reliable. Further- 


more, they do not require skilled operators. 


Let our engineers show veu how these machines 


can produce cheaper air power for your drills. 





. INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY-Il BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 
Request Bulletins Offices in prncipal cries the world over 


FOR CANADA REFER-CANADIAN INGERSOLL RAND CO LIMITED, 200 ST JAMES STREET MONTREAL. QUEBEG 


Ingersoll-Rand 
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Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Locomotive for mine 
haulage. 





STINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


‘Through Bolt Construction 


SK the repairman, who has drilled out broken cap bolts, studs, or 
rivets from a locomotive, the significance of the through bolt con- 
struction of the Baldwin- Westinghouse Locomotive. 


He will tell you: 
The strength and rigidity of the frame is improved. 


The locomotive need not be raised nor go to the pit 
to replace bolts. 


Drilling is unnecessary. 


Replacement of bolts is a matter of minutes instead 
of hours. 


Time and labor is saved, and production delays greatly 
shortened. 


Through bolts are used exclusively by Baldwin- Westinghouse through- 
out the entire mechanical construction of the locomotive. 


Let our sales engineers explain in detail the many other desirable 
features of the Baldwin- Westinghouse Locomotive. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 





Baldwin- Westinghouse 
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View of frame showing 
through bolt construction 





The Barsteel frame used in the 
Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomo- 
tive is many times stronger than 
the ordinary frame. This per- 
mits an open construction with 
maximum accessibility so that 
repairs can be made easily 
and quickly. 


X 81793 
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Two Years 


—and still going strong! 


Super Service Mining Cable 
in the Peerless Quarries 








Supplying power to the “big drill,” this length 
of Super Service Cable has been dragged 
about for two years. Through mud and over 
rocks. Exposed to all kinds of weather. Yet, 
if you wipe off the mud and dirt today, you 
will find it as good as when it was sold. 


Every foot of Super Service is vulcanized, in 
steel molds, under tons of pressure. The re- 
sult is a tough, durable, non-kinking cable that 
will outlast any other. Waterproof, of course, 
it is oil and acid resistant as well. 








If you can use such a cable, write today for com- 
plete information and prices, or a sample to test. 


ROME WIRE COMPANY 
Mills and Executive Offices: Rome, N. Y. 
Diamond Branch: Buffalo, N. Y. 




















New York Boston Chicago 
50 Church Street Little Building 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Detroit Cleveland Los Angeles 
25 Parsons Street 1200 W. 9th Street J. G. Pomeroy, Inc. 
336 Azusa Street 
San Francisco 
J. G. Pomeroy, Inc. 
51 Federal Street 
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CONSTANT: PRESSURE. 


! wir 


AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION SYSTEMS 





































‘| | A suggested method for 

attaching* the; Keystone 
Constant-Pressure Auto- 
matic Lubricating System 
to your present equip- 
ment. 















all of these idlers 
from one point! 


With the Keystone Constant-Pressure Automatic Lubricating System 
you can lubricate every one of these idlers on your conveyor belt 
from a central point. 





Consider this saving in labor cost. Instead of shuttling a man along 
the line of grease cups, the entire job is done by an occasional twist 
of a wheel at one central point. The system is automatic and insures 


constant pressure at all points. <a 
Eighty percent saved in labor cost, cost of delays, cost of depreciation , 
on poorly lubricated machinery, and the cost of the lubricant itself, . 
is the experience of some users. W 
May Keystone Engineers investigate the opportunity to save you 
large sums annually with the Keystone System? A trial installation 
can be put in without obligation if you desire. Write for ‘‘Installation 
Suggestions.” 
THE KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY 
Executive Office and Works, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1884 
New York ; Chicago Denver Montgomery, W. Va. Omaha 
Boston Detroit San Francisco Kansas City Tulsa,Okla. 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Minneapolis Memphis Knoxville 


Agencies in Principal Countries Throughout the World 
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mex. 
Main feeder -- 


A converter cup maintains constant 
pressure and feed. Each bearing receives 
its required lubrication, constantly, through 
an adjustable reducing valve at each outlet 


One greasing station supplies 
se to every bearing for every 
00-feet of conveyor line 
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If your present ventilating fans are 
obsolete or if they are not suited for your 
particular mine, you are spending more 
money in power than is necessary. And 
your excessive power costs will eventually 
amount to many times the cost of new units. 


American Blower Sirocco Fans are made 
to economically solve each individual 
ventilating problem. And American 


Sirocco Mine Fan Installation 
Diamond Coal & Coke Co.— 
Barking Station, Pa. 


Blower Engineers will give you detailed 
facts and figures regarding what can be 
accomplished by their use. They will 
give you invaluable information based on 
over 40 successful years’ experience in the 
manufacture of air handling equipment. 


If your fans are running your power costs 
up —it will pay you to consylt our 
engineers. 


No. 26 





Are You Throwing Your Money Away 
With an Inefficient Ventilating System? 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


American Rlower 


VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
Since 1881 














TRACE mann 


ne Manufacturers of all T Types of Air- Handling QW Equipment 









































“American” Pumps at Eagle 
Picher Lead Plant! 


OME of these ‘‘American’’ pumps have been 

on the job for the Eagle Picher Lead Company 

‘since 1916. Only last year the latest ‘‘Amer- 
ican’? was added to the group. 





Five centrifugals, three of which are multi-stage, 
and two double suction pumps, are on the job. 
They have a capacity of from 250 to 750 G. P. M. 
and operate against heads up to 280 feet. 














GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS - AURORA, Tl 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


Ce We FE Ginccccccevess 165 BROADWAY BRANCH OFFICES DALLAS, TEXAS. . . .WESTERN INDEMNITY BLDG. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. WISC. NAT. BANK BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. ....... . FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... . .635 MISSION STREET 























zontal split shell, single stage, double suction, centrifugal 

pump furnished with bronze enclosed impeller, bronze 
labyrinth wearing rings, bronze shaft sleeves and bronze split 
glands. 


Pump is mounted on extended cast iron base to receive 
motor and is provided with flexible coupling of the pin and 
bushing type for direct connection to motor. 


Pump is of the double suction type and is built in sizes from 
2” to 42” and for designed heads up to 250’ depending upon 
size and capacity. 

The bearings of the pump are entirely separate from the 
stuffing boxes which eliminates the possibility of any grit or 
water in the bearing. The oil reservoirs in the bearing are 
large, furnishing an ample supply of oil. The stuffing boxes 
are water sealed so as to insure tight packing without ex- 
cessive pressure for friction on the revolving shaft. 


General Office and Works—Aurora, Illinois 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago, Ill... .. First National Bank Building Milwaukee, Wisc... Wisconsin Nat. Bank Bldg. 
New York, N. Y........ 1605 Broadway Dallas, Texas. ..... Western Indemnity Bldg 
San Francisco, Calif. cet 635 Mission Street 


‘Do ‘‘American’’ type DSMD centrifugal pump is a hori- 


DISTRICT SALES AGENCIES: 


Philadelphia, Pa. Jacksonville, Fla St. Paul, Minn Denver, Colo 

Pittsburgh, Pa Charlotte, N. Car Omaha, Nebr Salt Lake City, Utah 

Cleveland, Ohio Birmingham, Ala Kansas City, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz 

Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La Joplin, Mo Los Angeles, Calif 

Atlanta, Ga St. Louis, Mo. _ Roswell, N. Mex. Calgary, Alta. Can 
Edmonton, Alta., Can. 




















| THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
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Made by the 


1ONCeCI'S 


Like many of the accomplishments which have come to pass 
in the history of wire and cable engineering, the making of 
TIREX Flexible Cord and Cables was revolutionary in its 
effect upon wire and cable practice in certain lines of 
industry. 


We were the first to make and recommend a 60% pure Para 
rubber compound as a cable covering, and its success is a 
direct result of years upon years of study and experience in 
rubber compounding for wire and cable insulation. A 60% 
compound, such as forms the outer, wear-resisting sheath 
of TIREX Cords and Cables, cannot be produced with a 
superficial knowledge of rubber and compounds. 


To make a compound having the mechanical and electrical 
characteristics, which have made the TIREX sheath so re- 
liable, the raw materials must be carefully selected and 
apportioned, and the compound must be properly mixed. 
Applying such a compound to the wire or cable of which 
it is to form the outer covering presents problems entirely 





Other Simplex 
Products: 

Tirex Mining 
Machine Cable 


Tirex Locomotive 


Reel Cable 


Simplex Bore 


Hole Cable 


Simplex Shaft 
Cable 


Tirex Shot 
Fire Cable 


Fibrex Overhead 
Service Cable 





Simplex Submarine 


in the making of cable armored with | “ci 


Condex Park 


60% Pure Para Rubber \~ 





different from those met in handling ordinary rubber insula- 
tion. Such problems were solved in our laboratories before 
TIREX was put on the market. The immediate acceptance 
of TIREX by cable users, indicated that it met a real need 
particularly in the mining industry. 


Today TIREX is better than ever before, owing to valuable 
experience gained from nearly five years of TIREX pro- 
duction. Careful supervision is constantly maintained over 
the raw materials which go into the compounds. Electrical 
tests applied during manufacture insure a high grade, 
dependable product. TIREX is expensive to make and its 
first cost may seem high, but we have actual operating figures 
in our files, furnished by TIREX users, which prove that in 
the long run TIREX is the most economical cable to buy 


You should consider TIREX when you need flexible, porta- 
ble cables for mining machines, gathering reels, locomotive 
wiring, shot firing or small tools. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 9 
CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO NEW YORK 


- TIREX ~ 


The Simplex Cable that wears like a Cord Tiré 
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Columbian Rope Drives 





Do you know the advantages of a 
Rope drive over any other type of 
power transmission now in _ use? 
There are undoubtedly several places 
in your mill or factory where the in- 
stallation of a Rope drive would be 
very profitable to you, and make for 
greater economy in the transmission 
of power. 


In the Columbian book of Rope 
Transmission, you will find complete 
information on the subject of Rope 
drives. It is a very readable and 
interesting book, and a post card will 
bring a copy to you. 


Columbian Transmission Rope is 
giving excellent economical service 
wherever it is used. Our special 
Transmission Service Department 
will be glad to assist you with any 
power problems you may wish to 
take up with them. You will incur 
no obligation by using this Depart- 
ment. 
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Send now for the Columbian book 
of Rope Transmission. 











Columbian Rope Company 
375-95 Genesee Street 


Auburn, “The Cordage City” N. Y. 













Branches: New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 
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Why should you use 
Oxweld fluxes? 





FLUXES are used in welding to 
remove oxides. There are other pri- 
mary reasons for their use, but this 
is the most important. 


The particles of oxide formed in 
welding are so small and so distrib- 
uted through the metal that their 
presence is not always discernible. 
Tensile strength tests of such welds, 
however, quickly show how the ox- 
ides have reduced the strength of 
the weld. The oxides must be re- 
moved by suitable fluxes. 


A flux which removes iron ox- 
ide from cast iron welds does not 
have the same action on oxides of 
aluminum, zinc, copper, etc. The 
proper flux must be used in welding 
these metals. 


All oxweld fluxes are the result 
of careful research and all are made 
under the supervision of Oxweld 
THERE IS only one reason why — chemists. Oxweld fluxes will do 


Oxweld makes fluxes. It is the same 
reason why Oxweld makes welding p.% much to produce strong welds. 
rods, Eversharp makes leads and Wa- bis — 
terman makes ink. Oxweld makes fluxes 
in order to be sure that Oxweld cus- 


tomers will obtain satisfactory results : Oxweld Acetylene Company 


it 1 - 
— made with Oxweld appa LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


Thompson Ave. & Orton St. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
3642 Jasper Place 1050 Mission Street 

















WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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The Weir Service Guarantee is just another step forward in the 
Weir Frog Company’s efforts to improve trackwork conditions at 
every coal mine in America. 


By accepting this Guarantee, every mine secures all the advantages 
of having a large unfailing source of supply for all trackwork; they 
receive trackwork of high quality and efficiency at low market 
prices, and their emergency requirements are protected by the mam- 
moth Weir stocks of trackwork and the Weir extensive manufac- 
turing resources. 


Thus the mine is assured of prompt service on all orders, and they 
save all the duplication, waste of effort, and uncertainty incident to 
“shopping around” whenever trackwork must 
be purchased. 
The quality of Weir trackwork and the “four features” of 


the Service Guarantee prove it is to the mine’s interest to 
concentrate their purchases with Weir. 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHY LESS THAN : 
ST 2? || 








“*Itisinatest that true val- 
ues appear. Most horses 


look good before a race.” 



































SURVIVING THE FIRE 
OF CROSS-EXAMINATION 


An appraisal must stand the searching fire of cross-examination 
by men of varied training and technical knowledge. If based on 
incontrovertible facts, as An American Appraisal is, the fire of 
examination will only case harden its authority. 


Because of twenty-nine years of exclusive valuation experience, 
embracing 35,690 appraisals of 834 different types of properties, 
American Appraisal Service assures a certainty of appraisal au- 
thority that fulfills the most exacting requirements. 


The American Appraisal Company’s organization is so com- 
prehensive that it can, and does, assign to any client, large or small, 
trained and experienced appraisers under executive supervision. 
A recent assignment to one client comprised 76 men whose 
American Appraisal experience totaled over 450 years. 


A representative day’s work of The American Appraisal 
Company involves 790 different properties in 119 lines of busi- 
ness for 413 concerns in 41 states, representing over $230,000,000 
in property values. 


Noother organization in the world has a similar variety and accu- 
mulation of experience in all phases and fields of appraisal service. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Milwaukee 


<lanta Cincinnati Los Angeles Philadelphia Syracuse 
Baltimore Cleveland Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington 
Boston Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco The Canadian 
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A comprehensive 
discussion of office 
building appraisals 
and uses is em- 
bodied in our book- 
let“The Valuation 
of Commercial 
Properties.” Ask for 
monograph J-629 








Buffalo Detroit New Orleans St. Louis Appraisal Company, Ltd. { 
Chicago Indianapolis New York Seattle Montreal Toronto 
Kansas City, Mo. — we 


An American Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY © 12:.Thea.a.co 


Investigations - Valuations - Reports - Industrials - Public Utilities - Natural Resources 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 


Allen & Garcia Co. 


Designing, Superintendence, Con- 
struction. Everything for coal 
mines; Structures, Mechanical 
and Electrical Installations, Shaft 
Sinking, Development, Opera- 
tion. Examinations-Reports-Ap- 
praisals. Isabella Bldg., Chicago. 


ugHHQATUULSAEUUNEULENENANNSEOUUAREUNGOUOUOOEOGOEEOUOOSEOUUOEUECOONEEOEEOOENOOEOOUGNONOUONEDOOSUOUOOAEOULERSUUOOANEROLUOOOGGOUOESEEUOGORELOCEOUUOAEEMOEEAGOLAU AGU TOGE AAS Aca Uggee teense ae ts 


C. M. Garland 


Consulting & Constructing Engi- 
neer. Complete Power Plants, 
Utilization of Exhaust Steam, 
Electrification of Mines, Investi- 
gations, Reports, Valuations. 


First Nat’] Bk. Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


Morris Lawrence, 
Consulting Chemical and Fuel 
Engineer. Chemical and Research 
Tests and Investigations. Coal 
Preparation. Boiler Water Treat- 
ment, Patents. Reports on New 
Methods and Processes., 301- 
302 Mears Blidg., Scranton, Pa. 





Chance, H. M. & Co. 


Consulting Mining Engineers and 
Geologists. 


Coal and Iron. 
Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Howard N. Eavenson & 
Associates Mining Engineers 


Examination and Valuation of 
Coal Properties; Coal Plant 
Design, Construction and Super- 
vision; Concentrated Mining 
System Plans; Operating Prop- 
erty Improvements; Electrifica- 
tion—Coal and Metal Mines; 
Power Surveys. 


_— Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Gottschalk, Chas. 


Consulting Mining Engineer 
Reports and Appraisals, Coal 
Lands for Shaft or Steam 
Shovel Prospected or Investi- 
gated. 

Citizens Bank Bldg., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Longyear Company, E. J. 
Mining Engineers. 
Shaft Sinking. Diamond Core 
Drilling and Manufacturing. 
Geological Surveys. 
Security Bldg., 
Minn. 


Minneapolis, 





The Koppers Company 
Laboratories 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Examination of Coal for By- 
Product Recovery, Investigation 
in By-Product Coke and Gas 
Manufacture, Ammonia, Tar, 
Benzols, Gasoline, Refractory 
Materials. 


Means, The Charles M., 
Co. 
Consulting Engineers. 


39 Cortlandt St., Oliver Bldg., 
New York. Pittsburgh. 





Other Engineers 


have found this publicity 
worth while. You, too, should 
find it so. 


Godfrey M. S. Tait 


Member American Institute Mining 
and Metallurgical Hngineers 


A. W. Gaumer 


Member American Soctety Cioil Bn- 
gineers. 


Matthew F. Dorsey 

Attorney at Law. 

Consulting Engineers and Ac- 

countants specializing in Valua- 

tions and Appraisals of Mining 

Properties for Federal and State 

Tax Purposes. 

810 Eighteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Telephone Main 1738 





>| + . 
The Walter Engineering 
Corporation 
Coal Mining Engineers 
Examinations and Reports. As- 
sociates experienced in Financ- 
ing, mergers, reorganization, 
consolidation, income-tax, mod- 
ern mechanical mining and every 
phase of development, opera- 
tion, distribution and marketing. 
299 Broadway, New York. 





Evans, Geo. Watkin 


Consulting Coal Mining Engineer 
Geological Surveys, Mine Ex- 
aminations, Valuation Reports, 
Mine Operations. 

L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Krehbiel Company 
Engineers—Constructors. 
Complete coal mine top works. 
Electrification of coal mines. 
Tipples, horizontal screens. 
Power generation and distribu- 
tion. Send for catalog C. 

730 West Monroe St., Chicago. 





Porter, Horace C. 


Chemical Engineer, Fuel Testing 
Coal Valuation and Tests, Ash 
Fusibility, Gas and By-Product 
Yields Investigations at Mine 
or Plant. 


1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





Wilson, Ridgeway R. 
Mining Engineer 
Victoria, B. C. Canada. 

















Little Giant Power Hammers 


For Pick Point and Bit Sharpening and all 
kinds of Smithing. 
Little Giant Wood Lathes—none better. 
See our half page ad in the April 2nd Number 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY, Mankato, Minn. 
(Formerly Mayer Bros.) 102 Rock St. 


CORE CONTRACTORS 





For Diamond Drilling for any mineral—including coal and 
oil, in any field. Established 1884. Ask for booklet 122-C. 


Sullivan Machinery Company 
134 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 








DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
FOUNDATION TESTING 


DIAMOND DRILLING & EXPLORATION CO. 
C. C. Hoover, Pres. 
15th St. and Spring Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Telephone Grant 8889-R 


FOR: COMMISSARY 
AND COMPANY STORES 


‘WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK \" 
FORT. SMITH, ARK. 


Since 


UPON B00 


#398 











Orvis C. Hoffman 


a 


CONTE 


Op-to-Date Equipment. 


DEAWONIDR G6), s OD) KUEDINIG 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 
Expert Drill Runners. 


Leon H. Hoffman 


Inquiries Solicited 


MRS. HANS OLSON, President 


Weber Building 
Established 1895 





Punxsutawney Drilling and 


Contracting Company 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty 


B. D. HAMPSON, Sec’y 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Incorporated 1905 











Speedy work—with 





Carl Hetager, Pres. and Gen'l. Mer. 


BLACK DIAMOND DRILLING CO. 


Punxsutawney, Pa. 
We solicit inquiries and furnish estfmates on 
Core Drilling for Coal, Minerals, and Foundation Testing 
Our drill runners have 15 or more years’ experience 
That’s Why We Can Guarantee You Satisfactory Work 


first class equipment. 


Office and Warehouse: Cincinnati 


means PVE n 
ne Shafting Equipment 


THE MEDART COMPANY 
(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co.) 
General Offices and Works: =~ Louis, U. S. 


A. 
ffices: Chicago and Philadelphia 
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Lower Replacement Cost: 


4 Definite Advantages of this 
Revolutionary Type Die Head 


Never before have the pipe threading economies now available in the 
New Williams Rapiduction Pipe Threading Machine been offered to the 
buyer of pipe threading equipment. 

In this new machine the one Rapiduction Die Head covers the complete 
range of threading. The necessity of changing die heads for different 
sizes is dispensed with. Hours of time are saved in a year. 

Only two sets of chasers are required to cover the complete range of 
the machine and these can be changed easily and simply in a matter of 
seconds (actual time study changing from one size to another of the same 
pitch 12 seconds as against 220 seconds required in old type machine. 


Williams Tool Corporation, Erie, Pa. 


Complete set of dies covering range from 214 in. to 6 in. for Rapi- 
duction Die Head cost $14.00 against an outlay of $120.00 for old 
type die. For range from 1% in. to 2 in. $14.00 against $30.00. 
Moreover, the snipping of one die on old type head necessitates the 
replacement of complete set—or the alternative of a $15.00 charge 
for recutting. Single chaser bit for new Rapiduction head can be 
replaced easily and simply in 10 seconds, at the low cost of $2.00. 


The New Williams 


RAPIDUCTION 


POWER PIPE MACHINE 
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“Built to Carry On” 





THE 





— 
© 
G 


BRONCO SCREEN 
For screening Coal and Coke 
Write for Bulletin No. 64 
ROBINS CONVEYING BELT CO. 


17 Park Row, New York 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 











No bolts to “ease off "| 


No rivets to rust: 


These are some of the reasons that 
“Mitco” Interlocked steel grating has 
been universally popular for floorings, 


window gratings, driveway gratings, etc. 


“Mitco” gratings provide a non-slip, rigid 
walking surface that is non-clogging and 
provides maximum light and ventilation. 
It is made of special process steel of high 
tensile strength that gives it great en- 
durance and permanence. 


Let our engineers provide figures for your 
approyal—simply indicate the sort of 
place and area to be covered. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 


41 Dundaff St., Carbondale, Pa. 


New York Office, 15 John St. 
Pittsburgh Office, 954 Union Trust Bldg. 
Hazleton, Penna. Office, 705 Markle Bank Bldg. 


Tt 


Registered 


INTERLOCKED 
STEEL 
GRATINGS 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 






























POSITIONS WANTED 


PRACTICAL mine superintendent; twenty 
years’ continuous experience in bitumi- 
nous mines; available at once; high or 
low coal; salary depending on results 
we are able to give. PW-690, Coal Age, 
Leader-News Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SALESMAN AVAILABLE 


‘LEAN-CUT mining superintendent, mar- 
ried, age 28, desires position as traveling 
salesman. Prefer mining machinery. 
Now employed. Will go anywhere. Best 
reference. SA-691, Coal Age, Leader- 
News Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Operating Coal Mine 
Logan County, West Virginia; non-union ; 
3,300 acres coal bearing area; four 
seams, 60 to 72 inches; lease expires 
1985; royalty 7 cents long ton after 
minimum. Complete equipment for 
taking out 500 tons per day. Over 45 
good houses for workers, ice plant, esti- 
mated 3,000,000 feet standing timber; 
saw mill and other buildings. Bargain 
at $300,000; $100,000 cash, balance 5c 
ton as mined; 20-year bonds. Oscar A. 

Wall, Box 497, Roanoke, Va. 


























Pflauder Steel 
Tanks 


A recent purchase of steel tanks gives us a 
large stock of Pflauder Seamless Ring, 
Bolted, Sectional Tanks, sizes from 100 
gallons up. Also 20 Pflauder Enameled 
Oval Pans, 12-ft.x36-in.x18-in. with flanged 
connections. (These were never used), and 
20 Graver Corporation riveted steel storage 
tanks, vertical and horizontal. 


Nashville Industrial Corporation 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 








& 1 
“HONESTLY REBUILT” 


ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 


MILLER-OWEN ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





- 











BARGAINS 


MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 
ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 
MINING MACHINES 
MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





USED PIPE 
Wrought, cast, or steel, all sizes. Re-con 
ditioned, new threads and collars; fully 
guaranteed. 
USED RAIL 
16 to 90 Ib., with bars. Carefully inspected 
and guaranteed serviceable. 
Get our prices. Immediate shipment! 
Joseph GREENSPON’S Sons 
Iron & Steel Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., Tulsa, Okla, 














WANTED 
Automatic Drop-Bottom 


Cars 
Sanford-Day, 42-in. gage, to operate in 4 
foot coal seam. In reply give number 
available, condition and price. 
W-693, Coal Age 
7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
























AIR COMPRESSORS 


i—Gardner 12x16x12, Style I-YE-52. 
1—Blaisdell Duplex 14 and 22x14x14, 
complete and practically new. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 





‘sennne 


Centrifugal Pumps 

6—14-in. Worthington Class B with 
300 h.p. Motor. 

4—14-in. Allis-Chalmers Type S$ with 
300 h.p. Turbine. 

6—16-in. Allis-Chalmers Type S with 
300 h.p. Turbine. 


Write for complete list of pumps and prices 


Nashville Industrial Corporation 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 


PRACTICALLY NEW 
35B JEFFREY SHORTWALL 
250 volt, 36-in. or 42-in. ga. 6-ft. Cutter Bar, 
on Jeffrey “‘HANDITRUCK.”’ 
6-TON GATHERING LOCO. 
250 v. Jeffrey 42-in. ga., with motor driven crab 
Outside wheels. 
Mining Equipment Bought and Sold. 
MOORHEAD ELECTRIC MACHINERY CO. 
House Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FOR SALE 
Engine and Generator 


Hamilton Corliss 225-hp. or Skinner. Belted 
to 100 kw., 250-v. mine type Morgan- 
Gardner Generator. Complete with belt and 
switchboard. Now running. Price reason 


able. 
FS-702, Coal Age 
7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 




























FOR SALE 


Complete Power 
Plants 


All or Any Part of the 
Following 


i—150 kw. Westinghouse Generator, 
250 v. D.C., 200 r.p.m., direct con- 
nected to Ball engine. 

2—125 hp. Kankakee Return Tubular 
Boilers, complete with boiler feed 
pumps, Cochrane heater, and in- 
jectors. 

Also, 1—100 kw. Ridgway Generator, 
275 v. D.C., 275 r.p.m., direct con- 
nected to Ridgway engine. 

1—100 hp. Shallow Shaft Hoist, D.D., 
4-ft. diameter. 

dil of the above ready for prompt 

shipment, and the following to be re- 

leased from service in sixty days. 

1—150 kw. Ridgway Generator, 250 v. 
D.C., 200 r.p.m., direct connected 
to Ridgway engine. 

2—150 hp. Erie Return Tubular Boil- 
ers, complete with boiler feed pump 
and injectors. 


Wynn Coal Company, Inc. 


Cotula, Tenn. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
1—360 ft. Chicago-Pneu. NSBE with motor 
1—534 ft. Chicago-Pneu. NSBE with motor. 
1—600 ft. Blaisdell, with motor. 
3—788 ft. Chicago-Pneu. OCB with motor. 
2—800 ft. Ing.-Rand CB-2 with 150 hp. motors. 
1—800 ft. Ing.-Rand RB with 150 hp. motor. 
2—1302 ft. Ing.-R. PRE-2 dir. con. 2200-60-2 or 3. 
3864 ft. Ing.-R. PRE-2 dir. con. 2200-60-2 or 3. 
2—5000 ft. Centrifugal Compressors, 2.5 ft. pres- 
sure, direct connected to 75 hp. motor, 220 v., 
60 cy., 3 ph. 
(New TRAYLOR compressors) 
OISTS 


» 


84x10 DCDD Clyde with DC and Sw. 

45 HP. DD CLYDE with Sw., 220 volt D.C. 
200 HP. DD OTTUMWA shaft hoist with motor 
100 HP. SD CLYDE shaft hoist with motor. 

65 HP. DD CLYDE with Sw., 220 volt DC. 

5 and 8 ton Westinghouse-Baldwin trolley loco- 

motives, 220 volt DC, 36 to 42 in. gauge. 


ARCHER ARMSTRONG, INC. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
Phones: Vanderbilt 3282-10108 


STIRLING BOILERS 


12—823-hp. Babcock & Wilcox Stirling Water 
Tube Boilers, Class M-30, 200 lbs. pressure 
Complete with Westinghouse stokers, forced 
draft fans, Vulcan soot blowers and all a 
cessories. Slightly used and a bargain. 
Write for prices and apecifications. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Old Hickory, Tennessee. 








USED ELECTRIC MOTORS 


America’s largest stock of its kind—all sizes— 
up to 300 hp. capacity—Send for list with prices— 
We rent and exchange motors. 


REGO Established 1893 
EGORY, 16th and Lincoln Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Chicago, Ill. 


























FEED WATER 
HEATERS 


1—Stickle 400 B.H.P. No. 4 Open 
Coil Feed Water Heater and Puri- 
fier complete. 

1—American 400 B.H.P. No. 18 Feed 
Water Heater, complete. 

3—Warren Webster Open Type Feed 
Water Heaters, 11,000 B.H.P. 
capacity each. 


Nashville Industrial Corporation 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 





FOR SALE 


GENERATING UNIT 


169 kw., 250 to 275-v. General Electric 
Generator, direct connected to Erie Ball 
Engine, complete with switchboard panei 
INDIANA COKE & GAS COMPANY 
Terre Haute, Indiana 








Advertising: 


Think 
‘“SEARCHLIGHT”’ 
First! 


‘“‘Opportunity’ 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION _[j mn 
|| | IDLE MINING EQUIPMENT ($9 xa7-¥a 


FOR SALE from the Greatest 


| 7—35B Jeffrey Mining Machines, 250 v.. 3—Fairmont Truck Pumps. 

















| 6-ft. 6-in. cutter bars. 1—4%x10-in. Gardner Duplex Horizontal 
| 8—CE. 7 Sullivan Mining Machines, 250 Steam Driven Pump. aA e on ecor 
e v., 6-ft. 6-in. cutter bars. 2—4x6-in. Gardner Duplex Horizontal 
4—HHD Morgan Gardner Breast Machines, Boiler Feed Pumps. 3 
aH 250 v., 6-ft., 6-in. cutter bars. 1—Mine Type Air Compressor, 
5—Goodman, 7-ton Locomotives, M.S.7.D. 1—Cement Gun, , 
\ Single armature, 36-in. gauge. 1—Pair Crawford McCrimmon 20x36-in. 
3—Gocdman 10-ton Locomotives, M.S. Hoisting Engines, 6-ft. drum, perfect Every Item in Splendid 
10A. Single armature, 36-in. gauge. condition. 
1—General Electric, 6-ton Locomotive, | 1—Boiler Feed Water Heater, Worthing- Condition—Available now 
double armature, 36-in. gauge. ton 600 hp. 
3—Motor Generator Sets, General Electric 1—2x5-ft. Jeffrey Reversible Steel Case at Low Quick Sale Prices? 
150 kw., 2300-v. motor, 250-275 ‘an, 
generator. Latest design. Complete 50—Electrie Motors, 5 to 75 hp., mostly 
switchboard. G.E., 220 and 440 A.C., 3 ph., 60 cy. PUMPS 
6—4x6-in. Gardner Duplex Horizontal 400—Mine Cars. Capacity 3000 lb., 9 ft. 
Electric Driven Pumps. 4 in. long, 54 in. wide, 36-in. gauge. = ie 
ae x10-in. Gardner Duplex Horizontal 40—Head 50-in. to 54-in. Mules. 10x5x10 Canton Vert., 175 Gal 
7 y > 
Soe Server: Leaee 16x10x16 Knowles, 450 Gal. 
> ¢ re ; . av » 7 et A. ¢ Jeorig : 
The above equipment may be inspected at Peoria, Ill 14x8x12 Knowles. 200 Gal. 


Write or wire C. F. Sherman, General Supt. for information or prices. ss se 
9x5 %x12 Deane, 225 Gal. 


Groveland Coal Mining Company 12x12x10 Worthington, 1,000 Gal. 
j Lock Box No. 32, Peoria, Ill. sak aesigooteeanas 


16-in. Kinney, 1.250 Gal. 
' T 
Direct Connected rian aces GENERATORS 

















G S SHORTWALL MINING MACHINES 150-kw. Westinghouse, D.C., 275 volt, 
enerator et 5—Sullivan CE-7, 250 v. D.C, 200 r.p.m., direct conn. to 225 hp. Erie 
5—Goodman 250 y. D.C. Steam Engine. 
i ‘ ‘ , . -  @0 : = 
1—Bullock 265 K.V.A. Alternating 3—Sulllvan CET EOMOTIVES 200-kw. Crocker-Wheeler, D.C., 275 
Current Generator Set, 220 v., 60 1—36-in. gauge, 10-ton Jeffrey, 250 v. D.C. volt, compound wound, 200 r.p.m., 
CVind ph., 383 amp. at 150 r.p.m. 1 $3 in. gauge, f-ton 356s. Dc . with cable reel ad yoy 300 hp. Erie Automatic 
? direc e i BO on Gg Ripe seca . 
" feast Mince, aaah, comeeceiie | (Set geee, on eae see ae 200-kw. General Electric, D.C. 250_v.. 
peed Engine, 18x24, complete with calaeulan donk. : 200 r.p.m., direct conn. to 300 hp. Erie 
oiling system, 914 K.V.A. General 1—42-in. gauge, 5 tom Gasoline. Steam Engine. 
wenn ssc magne oe in- 1—225 hp., 580 r.p.m., 2300 volt A.C. Hoist 
Struments, switches an r le luty motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, T panels. 
. een a= 75 hp. Westinghouse, 105.0 Lp th. 220 v. D.C. BOILERS 
° ° ISCELLA 
Nashville Industrial Corporation 1—16x17 McK ingi 
. a x17 McKeown Engine. 250-hp. Hei Ty Water Tube Boilers 
Old Hickory, Tennessee 2—100 kw. belted Generators, 250 Volt D.C. Z0U-Dp. HENS 290 
1—550 cu. ft. Norwalk Compressor steam driven bin used), built for 200 Ibs. 
—275 ‘ompress elt drive ‘ 
un : as on Gk Entry a 72-in.x18-ft. Kewanee R. T. Boilers. 
1—50 kw., 250 volt D.C. Generator and engine. 
ae, 1—Ft. Wayne Electric Rock Drill, 250 volt D.C 
1 t-in. Centrifugal Pump. 
RAILS 1 j-in. Centrif. Pump with 26 hp., 259 volt D.C. TANKS 
1 100 hp., 440 volt A.C. Hoist 
Complete stock, all section Relaying Rails. MINE CARS 30x60 Steel Tanks, cap. 317,000 Gal. 
° 28——Sanford Day Roller Bearing, Drop bottom, 
Get in touch with us by phone or wire for 36-in. gauge and 20 {2-in. gauge. each. 
your requirements. = Steel (7. gauge, 3-ton capacity, 10x17 ft. 6 in. Steel Tanks, cap. 9,000 
: l-ton, 36-in. gauge. Gai. each. 
LOUIS COHEN & SON, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. CRAWFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


20x12 ft. Steel Tanks, cap. 30,000 Gal. 
each. 


4 ft. 9 in.x9 ft. 6 in.x10 ft 6 in. Steel 


Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 








Relaying Rails | WATER TUBE 6 Par ina0 thai ft, in Steel 
RAILS “ACCESSORIES BOILERS Tanks, cap. 7, al. each. 


Buy Guaranteed 
Relaying Rails 


Practically New HOISTING ENGINES 





oO 6—400-hp. Wickes Vertical Water Tube 
and Save 30% Boilers, 175 Ibs. pressure, complete 40 hp. Olds Gasoline Single Drum 
to 50% with Murphy stokers, Crane non-return Mi ° H ist is ' 
mn i. i ip 48-in.x90-ft. steel stacks and anid ee arch 
ms all accessories. 50 ‘ fille Hoisting Engines. 
" 1 Ton or 1000 2—300-hp. Vogt Water Tube Boilers, 125 hed Scalp means he) 
Ibs. pressure, cast fronts, rocking grates 100 hp. Danville Hoisting Engines. 


and steel breeching. 


1) FO ERCO | 2—300-hp. Heine Water Tube Boilers, 160 201 hp. Danville Hoisting Engines. 
‘ ITTSBURGHGA NEW YOR CITY Ibs. pressure. cast iron fronts, gauges 90r rj isti j 
a SD ached pone a and water column. No stoker or grates. S26 hp. Denville Holeting Bugmes. 


PITTSBURGH,PA. NEW YORK CITY Nashville i : . 
JERSEY CITY ~ PHILADELPHIA - HAMILTON.O. ore industrial Corporation 


J : MISCELLANEOUS 
we RAILS, MINE CARS SAVE 30% to 50% ON 4x10 ft. Ventilating Fan, con. to steam 


200 36-in. gauge second hand cars; 75 42-in. engine. 
gauge second hand cars; price, $30.00 each; = - : s , 
cars in Al condition; also large tonnages of all RAILS LOCOMOTIVES CARS 7x20 ft. Ventilating Fan, con. to horiz. 
— B igew ay and heavy, with splice bars, G t z H M Se] steam engine. 
rogs and switches. et our prices on - elect F ‘ 
M. K. FRANK, Park Row Bldg., N. Y. Guaranteed Used Railway Equip- a 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ment and H-M Relaying Rails. ff Type 19-A. M Dri Ch 
30% to 50% saving. All weights. Je Sih Wining Machine. eee See 
Stocks at our 4 yards. Prompt 
wee shipment made from yard nearest 5-ton Hoover & Mason Unloaders. 


" TRANSF ORMERS qm pope every a A 
HARRIS BROS.CO. 


6—Pittsburg Outdoor Type 600 kva., type in serviceable condition. 
17 State St. 35th G Iron St. 


6600-2200 v., 60 cy., single phase. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





350 hp. Danville Hoisting Engines. 


























3—Westinghouse Outdoor Type, 100 kva., H 
2400-240-120 v., 60 cy., 2 ph., Type S. Hyman-Michaels Company 


. — . People's Gas Bldg., Chicago 
NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
Old Hickory, Tennessee New York St.louis Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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lakes the coal from the face 


Install the Movor Conveyor in your mine and 
eliminate delays involving car haulage to and 
from the face. Easier aud quicker for the loaders. 
Doubles tonnage—cuts costs 35%. 


Write for Bulletin 


AMERICAN MINE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COs 


















4, 
R cS 
SWkLIN, PA. v.2 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER Co, 
Load *\ You Will PmcmCAGeUSA. 
Mechanically ey ee Eventually Complete Coal Mining Plants 
: Coal Cleaning Dry Process Plants 


Marcus Screens 


R and S Loading Booms 











COAL TIPPLE MACHINERY 


“STANDARD” and “JUNIOR” Shaking Screens, 
Conveyors, Car Hauls, Steel Tipples, etc. 





The Morrow Manufacturing Company 
722 E. Tenth St., Wellston, Ohio 


tne” 


= THE COLODER ~~~. 


“The Ultimate in Mechanical Mining Equipnrent~ 


22 Coloders in the mines of one company 
loaded over a million-and-a-half tons of coal in 1924 


The Coloder Co., Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 
“Pennsylvania” Single Roll Crushers for preparing stoker coal 





APCO Rock Dastian 


With the APCO System every mine can use its own shale for rock 
dusting. The pulverizing is done with the well-known American 
Ring-Type Pulverizer. All accessory equipment is of the same 


high quality. Uimost simplicity. One man operation. No drying 


Write us. 


American Pulverizer Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


required. 
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Use PLAT-O TABLES 


For Ore Concentration and 


Coal Washing 


DEISTER MACHINE Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 
Marion. Ohio 


oSted 


For Shovels, Dredges 


and Draalines 




















Coal Handling Equipment Headquarters 


FAIRMONT 


WRITE FOR BULLETINS 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. Fairmon:,w.vVs. 


DEISTER-OVERSTROM 
Diagonal Deck Coal Washing Tables 


and 
Leahy NO-BLIND Vibrating Screens 


THE 
DEISTER CONCENTRATOR coMpaNy 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 














Air-Clean Your Coal 


with American Pneumatic Coal Separating System 


Write for complete particulars. 
Over 1,000,000 tons capacity, annually, now installed. 


AMERICAN COAL CLEANING CORPORATION 
WELCH, WEST VIRGINIA 











THE SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


Man you want 
Position you want 
Equipment you want 


will locate the 





Are you using the Searchlight ? 
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Scottdale 
Coal Tipple Equipment 


Screens, picking tables, shakers, loading booms, feeders and other 
Scottdale coai mining machinery, are all designed to handle coal 
efficiently nd with minimum breakage. 

25 years’ experience in the design and manufacture of coal tipple 
equipment, with intimate contact with the development of mining 
practice, qualifies the Scottdale engineering staff. 

Besides manufacturing coal tipple machinery we also design and 
erect complete coal-handling plants. 


Send for Bulletin 802 





Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co. 
Box 950, Scottdale, Penn. 
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WILMOT 


Coal Preparation Specialties 
“KEYSTONE” Rivetless Conveyor Chain saves time, temper and 


money. Try it where requirements are super exacting. The element 
of chance ‘s absent with the purchase of any WILMOT equipment 
Compound Geared Rolls—Hollow Ground Roll Teeth—Simplex 
and other Coal Jigs—Flexible Arm Shaking Screens—Castings 
and Machine Work. Write 


WILMOT ENGINEERING CO., Hazleton, Penn. 


Works: White Haven, Penn. 
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Ground Storage of Coal 


with a Sauerman “Crescent” Power Drag Scraper has 
proved profitable at a number of mines. Write for 
further information. 


SAUERMAN BROS, Inc., 480 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 








—Rock Dusting— 
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Its Effectiveness and 
Economy Depends on 
Pulverizing Methods 


Two major factors enter into the cost of 
rock dusting—distribution and pulver- 
ization. 


The first is the smaller item and varies 
but little with the method adopted, except 
that it requires less time and labor when 
the material is exceedingly fine than when 
coarse. 


The second is important, not only from a 
cost standpoint but also as regards the 
value of rock dusting in preventing ex- 
plosions from coal mine dust. The finer 
the rock dust, the better it will neutralize 
the coal dust and the smaller the quan- 
tity necessary for a given area. 


For example, the U. S. Bureau of Mines recom- 
mends a fineness of 50% through a 200-mesh screen. 
But it states that seventy per cent more volume of 
rock dust is needed if only 30% will pass a 200- 
mesh screen. 


The economic importance of Raymond equipment 
is therefore apparent from the following :— 


Raymond Mills with Air Separation enable 
you to obtain a fineness of grind exceeding 
government specifications at a very low cost, 
and you can use less material for each rock 
dusting application. 


They operate without waste and deliver the 
product to the cyclone collector through an 
air-tight system of piping. 


They have a low rate of power consump- 
tion, large capacity and long life under 
severe conditions. 


If you now buy your rock dust from pulverizing 
plants which use Raymond Mills, you know the 
quality and uniformity of the product well enough to 
appreciate the value of Raymond equipment for the 
fine grinding of limestone and other materials used 
as rock dust, 


Should you decide to install your own pulverizing 
machinery, you are welcome to avail yourself of our 
competent engineering service in working out your 
problem. 


THE RAYMOND BROS. 


IMPACT PULVERIZER CO. 
43 Broad St., NEW YORK 


1315 N. Branch St. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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PERFORATED METAL 


Bi OFS 88 


FOR SCREENING, SIZING and WASHING COAL 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company 


5637 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 


All kinds 
and thick- 
nesses of 


Metal 


All sizes 
and 
shapes 
of Holes 








One-Fifth 
The 


Weight of 
Cast Iron 
Pipe 


ROOT 


SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE 


One-Third 
The 
Weight of 


Wrought 
Pipe 


1500 Ibs in Derinutes™ 


is Legrabon Rock Dusting Machine 

ist from a double-shell discharge, distrfbuting 
it uniformly to every part of roof, ribs and floor. 
The dust train, including the machine and two 
cars of dust, is easily propelled to any part of 
the mia Faas ‘the facis complete, 








An Absolutely Tight Durable Pipe 
Fully 50% stronger than Straight Riveted Pipe of equal thickness. Light 
weight and simplicity of bolted connections results in low handling and installation 
expense. Suitable for Conveying Water, Air, Gas, Exhaust Steam and Wood Pulp. 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. Sales Office: Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 
Pipe Specialists Continuously Since 1867 











ILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, 
There is a Morse Engineer near you 
ae Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio age ape aig : 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Ca 

A. 5000 a, Morse Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. 
Drive has been in Boston, Mass, Minneapolis, Minn. Toronto, Ont., Can. 
successful operation Charlotte, N.C. New York City Winnipeg, Man., 
over nine years Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Can, 2151-30 











If the best coal on earth is not well screened 
—it is not the best coal on earth! 
We build Shaker Screens 


EARLINGTON MacuineE Works INc 











tenn 





Montgomery Coal Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA. 


Coal 
Washing, 
Machines, 

Screens. 
Elevators. 
Etc. 


STU 


EARLINGTON, Ky. 
CAST 


UNIVERSA IRON PIPE 


Can be taken up and relaid repeatedly with- 
out injury to joints—experienced labor un- 
necessary: Wrenches the only tools! 


THE CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


43 East 42d Street, New York 
Birmingham San Francisco 








Chicago Los Angeles 
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Replace your Iron Pipe with 


WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


Been in use over 68 years. Used 
extensively now by the. vast 
majority of mines. Unaffected 
by acids, fumes, or electrolysis. 
Investigate. 


A. Wyckoff & Son Co. 


Established 1855 Elmira, N. Y. 





SO 


SUE 


/ Made in the 


Heart of the J , 


WaDD WS PIPE 


‘ Regions 
Save freight, get quicker deliveries and get wood pipe that stands 
the gaff. Write, wire or phone. 


Standard Wood Pipe Co., Williamsport, Pa. 











Acid-Proof Wood Pipe for mine water 


The 
Michigan 
Pipe Co. 


Bay City 
Michigan 
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SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2445 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Performance Facts l 
Are Paramount ,. 
LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


render that definite 
which buyers and users expect 


service 


—long life, continuous satis- 
factory service, and low main- 
tenance cost. They possess an 
element of distinction which is 
only achieved through an earn- 
est desire to produce the best. 


Distributors in all commer- 
cial centers carry stocks of 
Lunkenheimer Products 
will serve you promptly. 


and 


Write for a copy of the Lunken- 
heimer “Guide to Better Service,” a 
book that makes it easy to choose 
the right valves and engineering ap- 
pliances for any service. Jt will be 
sent without any obligation. 





Fig. 427 
Bronze Double 
Disc Gate Valve 


THE LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


—= “QUALITY "== 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON 
EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST..NEW YORK 


11-14-9 





MIDTHIE 





eee eee 





WITH EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES 


Ist—Prime Mover and Reducer in actual operation before load 
is picked up. Results: No starting shocks and reduction 
in starting torque. 


2nd—All vibration and back lash eliminated. Result: No noise. 





Step up or reduce 
the speed. 





Patented 


Furnished in ratios from 
4:1 to 200:1 and any load 
up to 500 HP. 


OTHER LIPE PRODUCTS 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS COIL WINDING MACHINES 
ELECTRIC HOISTS SPECIAL MACHINERY TO ORDER 
GEAR TOOTH CHAMFERING MACHINE 


Send for Catalogue with full particulars 


W. C. LIPE, INC. 


(Established 1875) 
208 So. Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


POVAUDAVODEASOLOAOUOASOUAUOOSSUAASEAOUAMOANACUOAALOON 9 ULE ED SA 


A New Speed Reducer 


= 
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A Mine Boss says about Beard: 
“I am delighted with the books. They 


are far more than I was expecting— 
superior to all others.” 


That’s what Martin R. 
the Beard Books. 
A man of experience—a 


Bryant of Terre Haute, Ind., said about 


man who knows what mining men want 


and need—recommends the Beard Library as the one great set of 
mining books that will help any coal mining man into the biggest 
and best jobs in the field. 


Mine 
Examination 
Questions and 
Answers 


A combined’ reference and 
home-study set 


3 volumes—$7.50 payable 
$2.00 a month 


Beard tells you everything you 
want to know about coal min- 
ing. He explains’ clearly 
everything you have to know 
to pass an examination for the 
position of mine foreman, mine 
inspector, fireboss, assistant 
foreman, hoisting engineer, 
safety inspector, and so on. 


The three fact-packed books 
give you complete and up-to- 
the-minute information about 
air and gases, explosions, 









































safety requirements and 
methods, mechanics, engines, 
hoisting, drainage, pumping, 
ventilation, timbering, instru- 


ments and every other detail 
that the mining man has to 
know. 


See the set free 


If you are looking ahead to 
better things in mining—if 
you want to advance yourself 
and be as good as the best of 
them—-if you want a _ help 
that will make you absolutely 
fearless in tackling any kind 
of a coal mining proposition 
then get hold of Beard. 
Examine it free first—your 
decision can be made later. 





4°) DON P-VEL8) Meelel ie). 


pay your SPECIAL PRICE on the three books of $7.50 at the rate 


o 
a 
ia 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. > 
. 
s 
Send me, charges prepaid, Beard’s Mine Examinat‘on Questions & 
and Answers, tor 10 days’ tree examination. If satisfactory, I will & 
o 
of $1.50 in ten days and $2.00 per month If not wanted I will *® 
return the three volumes at your expense. ; 
PII Seli eg ew ab ey Rica witaiocdi we o:-dr linia RS Kimo Maar acne a Atenas ald Delete Re eke 
Address 
mee MEO «és ec marae ad BI eae, wo Wlerwi elon 
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Builders since 1868 of 
Water Tube Boilers 
of continuing reliability 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHIcaGco, Marquette Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

PHOENIX, ARIz., Heard Building 

DaLuas, TEX., 2001 Magnolia Building 
HoNnoLuuu, H. I., Castle & Cooke Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., 805 Gasco Building 








WORKS 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Barberton, Ohio 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 


85 Liperty STREET, NEw YorK 


Makers of Steam Superheaters 
since 1898 and of Chain Grate 
Stokers since 1893 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Detroit. Ford Building 
NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston. TEXAS. 1011-13 Electric Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 
SaLT LAKE City. 405-6 Kearns Building 
SAN FrRANCIsco. Sheldon Building 
Los ANGELES. 404-6 Central Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 
HAVANA, CuBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 ~~ 
SAN JUAN. Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 


PO een 












one clamp includes. 


attach or detach as the Sure-Grip. 


Sure-Grip principle. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co. 


F you want more light on the trolley clamp question 
write for pamphlet showing twelve features included 
in the design of Sure-Grip Clamps which no other 


No other clamp is so simple in construction or so easy to 
After seventeen years 
of effort no designer has been able to improve upon the 


2900-2918 Cormany: Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SURE GR 
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She Circuit Breaker with Brains 








‘‘Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breakers for feeder service should 
operate over a wide voltage range. 
Even in a substation they may have 
to operate on voltage from a distant 
station.” 


ULL Pod 





THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSIWG CIRCUT BREAKER CO. 


cOLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 





a Backbone! 














continuous teeth are unsurpassed for colliery 
service—hoists, pumps, fans, etc. 

There’s no gap in the center, between the rows 
of teeth—thus permitting greater strength and 
greater load-carrying capacity. 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. and Ansonia, Conn. 
Pittsburgh Office: 649 Union Trust Bldg. 
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Keystone Electrical Equipment 


Golden Glow Headlights 
Armature Winding Machines 
Cass Commutator Stones 


ELECTRIC SERVICE SUPPLIES CO. 





Consult 
wy _ and Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.: Monadnock 
CATALOG g.. Chicazo; General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
No. 6 ana hes: New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Scranton. 





Cut Gears of All Kinds 


Wm. Ganschow Company 
=14N. Morgan St. Chicago, II. 


Ga 
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MILL SPUR 
DRIVES woRM 
{SPEED REDUCERS BEVEL GEARS _ 


FAWCUS MACHINE CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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G ELECTRICAL 
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“Tool Steel’’ Gear vs. Special Quenched 


A large mining property equipped ‘two test locomotives at the same time, one with ‘‘Tool Steel’’ 
pinions, one with a highly recommended “special” of another make, claimed to be “‘as good as 
Tool Steel.’”’ The two locomotives operated in the same service for the same time and the pinions 
were examined and impressions taken to show wear. 


<——This is the impression of the 


“Tool Steel” Pinion 


This is the impression of the——> 


High Grade Special 


CoAL AGE 





Pinion 


After Identical Service 


They Standardized on 


**Tool Steel’’ 


Do you wonder ? 





“Tool Steel’? gears last from 5 to 8 times as long as untreated and two to three times as long as 


special quenched. 


The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 











Electric 
Steam 


In types to meet every 
kind of mine hauling 
and hoisting service. 


The First Step in the De- 
sign and Construction of 
Lidgerwood Mine Hoists is 
a thorough study of the con- 
ditions at the mine and of 
the work that the hoist has 
to perform. The hoist is 
then designed and built to 
meet those conditions. 


Hoist illustrated performs a 
maximum duty of 11,850 lbs. at 
600 f.p.m., used by McKeesport 
Coal & Coke Co. 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 


London, England 


Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, La. 


Seattle Birmingham, Ala. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Los Angeles 


John D. Westbrook, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 





Portland, Ore. 


Columbus, O. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Tacoma 


Norman B. Livermore & Co., San Francisco 
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(Gtk VALVES 


STRAINERS 
PIPE FITTINGS 


C e ntrifagal 
Mine Sumps 





Built for the 


long, hard run 














The ‘Channel - Bar’’ 
truck—the cold rolled 
steel floating axles 
with dust proof bear- 
ings—the steel plate 
center bumpers—these 
features explain in 
part the Irwin capac 
ity for long service. 











Irwin Foundry & Mine 
Car Co. 


Irwin, Pa. 








No. 26 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 
Power and Electrical Machinery, Mining Machinery, Pump- 
ing Engines, Centrifugal Pumps, Crushing Machinery, Steam 
and Electric Hoists, Power Transmission Machinery, Timber 
Treating and Preserving Machinery, Air Compressors. 





Ridgway Turbines 


have found their place in the 
Coal Industry 


RIDGWAY FRz8ES 


ENGINE Co. 
RIDGWAY. PA- 





SHUT eee 


S.FLORY 


Bangor 


TUCO 





te 











PLYMOUTH 


Gasoline Locomotives 


For mine use and general indus- 
trial haulage. Made in 3 to 15 
ton sizes and in any track gauge 
Write for Catalogs and Perform- 
ance Bulletins. 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO. 
Plymouth, Ohio 














MINE HOISTS:  paraiee LOADERS 
HOIST SHEAVES- TRACK SHIFTERS 


ENCINES- COMPRESSORS - SPECIAL MACHINERY 
NORDBERG MANUFACTURING co. 


MILWAUKEE SCONSIN 














MACHINERY 


Ger-G 


a the Traylor Mine Type — 


See our page ad in the May 21st issue. 


Cement-Gun Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
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OTTUMWA 


Hoists—Mine Cars—Sheave Wheels 
Roller Bearing Trucks 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 


WHITCOMB 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Decrease 
Haulage Costs 


Geo. D. Whitcomb Co. Rochelle, 


Illinois. 











e Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Trenton ,.N.J. 


Steam Turbines, for al! speed and steam conditions. 
Catalog D71. 

Double Helical Speed Reducing Gears. Catalog G71 

Centrifugal Pumps, for all capacities. Catalog B71. 

Centrifugal Blowers and Compressors. Catalog F71 

Worm Reduction Gears. Catalog R71. 

Flexible Couplings. Catalog K71. 

Water Wheels. Catalog T71. 








ATLAS 


Mine Locomotives 


ATLAS CAR & MFG. COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, O. Manufacturers 


THE 


Engineers 
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Mancha's Electric Mule 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 


t. Louis, Mo. 


Representatives In All Principa] Cities 
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|. How Shays Save Money 
In Strip Mine Hauling 


ee are saving their cost over and 
over again in many strip mines, by 
serving continuously and dependably 
over long periods of years, operating 
on inexpensive track. over steep grades 
and sharp curves. 


“We are using six Shays,” writes the 
Superintendent of one company. “‘They 
have been in service since 1908 and 
1911 and are doing their work as well 
as new machines. 


“They will operate on track that a 
rod engine could not move on.” 


May we send you a copy 
of our catalog? 


‘a ¢ ie 
a ~< 


This company is using various types 
of locomotives at their operations, but 
they say, “‘for traction and power, the 
Shay leads them all.” 


May we explain how powerful and 
dependable Shays can reduce your 
hauling expense ? 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 
Lima, Ohio 
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FIG. 71 
For General Mine Service 


THE DEMING CO. 








Built for Tight Places! 


This Horizontal Triplex 


Pump is built in 10 sizes. 
The largest size, capacity 
324 gallons per minute 
stands only 46 inches high. 
That’s space saving design 


for you! 


Complete Mine Pump Bulletin on Request a 
Est. 1880 Salem, Ohio 
““Distributors in All Principal Cities’’ 
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Treadwell Shaft Hoist—Post 
Brakes, Safety Control, Built 


TREADWELL ENGINEERING CO. 


EASTON, PA. 

















Coal Mine 
Equipment 
Co., Pitts- 


Smith, Scran- 
ton, Pa. La- 
Lance Equip- 
ment Com- 
pany, Hunt- 








2 moving parts 
—that’s all! 


A large and a small internal 
idler gear—these are the only two moving 
parts of the Viking Coal Mine Gathering Pump. 
A forced-feed lubricator is used. The Viking 
Pump operates at higher average efficiency 
against varying loads than any other pump on 
this type of work. 
Get the complete particulars. 


POWER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


angular gear 


(Chas. A. Saints) 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ington, West 
V4. The 


Cameron 
Equipment 
Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 
General Ma- 
chinery Co., 


Birmingham, 
Alabama, 


















Write br catalog C-24 


United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway New York City 


Branches in Every 
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Hazard Wire Rope 
Withstands 
Every Wear-test. 


Increasingly heavy loads 
and rapid acceleration; 





the grinding and tearing 
effect of hard slope condi- 


tions; the severe bending 

stresses set up as the 

Ropes run over the drums 

and sheaves; problems 

such as these are success- 

fully solved by Hazard 
# Wire Rope. 


HAZARD MFG. CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Manufacturers of steel and 
Composite mine cars, and all 
kinds of mine track work. 





Sales Offices: 


Atlanta Chicago Cleveland New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
United States Steel Products Company 
Los Angeles Portland San Francisco Seattle 


Export Representative: 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 


TEPEEEOCOOOOTEOND: 


Tee 








Mi 





Complete Cars 
Trucks of all Types 
Builders of the Hollow Axle Truck 


SOUTHERN WHEEL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Equip Your Mine 
With Steel 


Steel Mine Timbers 
Steel Cross Ties 
Wheels -Axles 
Rails-and 
Accessories 
OF. a at anos t= Steel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








ULL 





CH 






















ROTARY CAR-DUMPERS FOR MINE CARS 


% D> “SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMPING CAGES 
(QRAVITY, ELECTRICAL OR PNEUMATIC onive) ? CAR 


AND > CAGING G EQUIPMENT 




















PA. 











> ROTARY CAR-DUMPERS FOR 
STANDARD GAUGE RAILROAD CARS 

















Ue 


Automatic 
Aerial Tramway 


Lowers Production Costs 
Let Us Demonstrate 


Interstate Equipment Corp. 
25 Church St., New York City 





mn 








“TU 














OILS and GREASES 


for MINE CARS and MACHINERY 
Refined from All Pennsylvania 


Paraffin Base Crude Petroleum 


agers “Oil, Works. Company 


5500 -S54th ST, PITTSBURGH, PA 


CO TO YOUR LOCAL MINE SUPPLY DEALER 




















8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 Ib. per yard 
Splices, Spikes, Frogs and Switches 


UNITED STATES RAIL Co. 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 











= Machine Bits and Bit Steel. — 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


We are prepared to furnish 
Hitchings, any size, style or 
Guantity 





Puncher Picks 








Let us quote you. 


Pittsburgh Knife and Forge Co. Established 1876 Coraopolis, Pa. 
Successors Pittsburgh Steel Mfg. Co. and Wm. Harris & Son Co. 











NEw voun- Janene City- PHILADELPHIA- HAMILTON, O. 





PIO 




















SPECIFY THE BEST £3 FOR YOUR MINES 
A Complete Line of the } Write for 
Highest Grade TrackMatenals Desorption é 


SWEETS STEEL(O =< wILLIAMSPORTPA. 





ry 























SUC a 








Only reliable products 
can be continuously 
advertised 


» 
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Builders of good 
MINE CARS Regardless of Weather 


SINCE 1863 Ohio Mine Car Grease is not affected by 
weather conditions and has a lower 
cold test than any other lubricant. 

Made in three consistencies for all reservoir or 


cavity type wheels and resists the action of 
mineralized mine waters. 





Ask for particulars on 


The Watt-Hyatt Roller Bearing Wheel 


Send for liberal testing samples and 
The judge for yourself. ‘ 


WATT Ae OH! 
MINING CAR gine» ong Aa 


WHEEL CO. Stock Carried in All Principal Cities 


OHIO 


Grease 


Is guaranteed for a year 
against hub wear— 


PHILLIPS 


Patent Open Cap Wheel Truck 


Is seldom shopped on 
account of truck 
trouble. 








Barnesville, 
Ohio 


SELLING “WATT QUALITY PRODUCTS” 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—W. C. Wilson, 1135 Greenfield Ave. 
New York, N. Y.—C. R. Gier Co., 66 Beaver St. 

San Francisco, Cal.—N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—J. E. Graham, 341 Sixth Ave. 
Chicago, Ill.—W. W. Baker, 140 South Dearborn 8t. 
Denver, Colo.—Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Industrial Supply Co. 


HULBURTS 


,Mine Car Grease 

Mining Machine Lubricant 
Locomotive Lubricant 
Wool Yarn Elastic Grease 
Cup Greases 

Cable Grease 

Mechanical Loader Grease 
HULBURT OIL & GREASE CO. 

Specialists in Coal Mine 
Lubrication 

Gen’! Offices & Works: Phila., Pa. 


Distributing Points 

Throughout Coal 
Mining 
Fields. 























Drive out the Friction Devils. 


























Holds lubricant for long 
periods. 








Is easily applied with a 
few large bolts. 





THE S&D. GRIFFITH 
pose SS ent 
NG q PaTD 


Droe-Borrom Car 


Has full-floating axles 
with visible linch pins. 








HIS Truck is the ideal running-gear for 
large or small mines, light or heavy cars, 
animal or mechanical haulage. It will solve that 
problem of hard-running cars—on level track 





THE WONDERFUL AUTO- = Aico OTHER MINE CARS . 
MATIC DROP BOTTOM : 


AND THE WuHITNEy WonDER” 










ROLLER BEARING TRUCKS it runs 25 per cent easier than other improved 
coor trucks selling at the same price. 
> TRY 3 f\ g P 
Mr Sonford Day. Write us today! 


KNOXVILLE, 
} TENN. 








Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Co. 


So. 23rd and Jane Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHITNEY- rare 
WonbdER WHEEL 


“MOGUL WHEEL. 
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Look over this list 
and ask us to 


quote you 





With the facilities of our greatly enlarged 
Huntington Plant, we are now supplying 
the industry with a complete line of up-to- 
date Track Work: 


Rails 
Steel Mine Ties 
Solid Steel Frogs 
Riveted Steel Frogs 
Crossings and Track 
Layouts 
Rail Braces 
Turnouts 
Portable Track Sections 
Split Switch 
Switch Stands, 
etc. 
Splices, Angles and Spikes 


The West Virginia Rail Co. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


‘Track equipment 
headquarters’’ 


Central track equipment is designed and built by 
men who know the mining business from having 
grown up with it. 

They know what track equipment is called upon to 
stand up under and Central engineers have built 
Central Frogs, Switches, Switch Stands, Crossings, 
etc. to “stand the gaff.” 


The Central line is complete. Whatever your track need, 
let CENTRAL quote you on your requirements. 


The Central Frog & Switch Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


SG 


Cp 


X/} AGI 


——S 


———SS 


Ss 


SS 


a———) 


YL 


I 


ISI 


SY 


A 


Yet} 
WY 


AAA 
V4 
AN 


AW) 
NW 
SW 











Bethlehem Products for Mines 


l be 
Bundle of 10 No. 2 


SCRAIL BONDS 


Ready for Shipment Cc ° 
Frogs, Switches, Switch Stands, Rails, Splice Bars, A ontinuous Path of Copper 


Bolts, Spikes, and Cambria Mine Ties fnomn Rail to Rail 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. eal te tiie te 


BETH LEH EM UNA WELDING AND BONDING CO. 
: Cleveland, Ohio 

















The Trojan one-piece Frog 
“has made good” 


The “Cincinnati” Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘CINCINNAT?’ 
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A Classified Index of Advertisers in this Issue 
For Alphabetical Index See Last Page 
| ' 
Acetylene Generating Ap- Car Retarders Cranes, Locomotive Engines, Oil | ; ; ste: 
paratus Fairmont Mining Mchry.Co.| Link-Belt Co. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. | a amnasie 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. Webster Mfg. Co. Crossings (See Switches, Ingersoll-Rand Co, | Treadwell Engineering Co. 
Aerial Tramways Car Stops, Automatic Frogs and Crossings) Engines, Steam | Hoists, Portable 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 


Air Aftercoolers 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Air Receivers 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Appraisals 

American Appraisal Co. 
Armature Repair Machinery 
Electric Service Supplies Co, 
Armatures and Field Coils 
Chattanooga Armature Wke 
Ash Handling Machinery 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 
Bars, Steel 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
Battery Boxes 

Paragon Electric Co. 
Bearings, Ball & Roller 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Tapered 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Thrust 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Dressing 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Belting, Silent Chain 

Morse Chain Co. 
Belts, Conveyor 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 

Belts, Elevator 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Belts, Transmission 

U. S. Rubber Co. 
Bit Sharpeners 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Little Giant Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Bit Steel & Mining Mch. Bits 
Pgh. Knife & Forge Co. 
Blowers 

American Blower Co. 
Blowers, Centrifugal 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Blowpipes, Welding & Cutting 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Boiler Mountings 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Boilers, Water Tube 
Baheock & Wiicox Co 
Bonding Machines 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 
Books, Coupon 

Weldon, Williams & Lick 
Books, Technical 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
KBox Car Loaders 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Breaker Machinery 
Vulean Tron Works 
Wilmot Engineering Co. 

Breakers, Circuit, Electric 

(See Circuit Breakers, 
Klectric) 

Buckets, Clamshell 
Link-Belt Co 

Buckets. Coal Handling 
Link-Belt Co. 

Elevator 


Ine. 


Buckets, 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Cable, Portable 
. S. Rubber Co. 
Cableways 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., 
Interstate Equipment Corp 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Sauerman, Bros., Ine. 
Cages 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Carbon Rods and Paste for 
Welding 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Car Hauls 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Car Loaders (See Box Car 
Loaders) 
Car Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co 





Vacuum Oi! Co . 


Car-Dumper & Equip. Co. 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Cars and Car Wheels 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 
Lorain Steel Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Southern Wheel Co : 
oO, 
l x 


Treadwell Engineering 
Watt Mining Car Whee 
Cars, Mine Air Compressor 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Cars, Roller Bearings for 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Castings 
Nuttall Co., R. 

Sanford- Day Iron Works 
Vulean Iron Works 


Castings, Iron or Steel 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 
Cement-Guns 
Cement-Gun Co., Inc. 
Chains 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Ine., Jos. T. 
Chutes 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, 
Circuit Breakers, Electric 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Clamps, Trolley Wire 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Coal & Ash Handling Mchry. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coal Cleaning 
American Coal 


Machinery 
Cleaning 


matic 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Coal Dry Cleaning Plants 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Coal Mining Plants 
Link-Belt Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Coal Preparation Machinery 
American Coal Cleaning 
Corp. 
Coal —_— & Rehandling 
Mehry. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Link- Belt Co. 
Coke Oven Drawing and 
Leveling Machines 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Commutators 
Chattanooga Armature Wks 
Compressors, Air 
Allis-Chalmers Mte. Co. 
Cement-Gun Co.. Ine 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Concentrators 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co 
Concrete Construction 
Cement-Gun Co., Ine. 
Concrete Finishing Tools 
Cement-Gun Co., Ine. 
Condensers 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Controller, Equipment 


| Corp. 
| Coal Drills, Electric & Pneu- | 





| 
| 
| 





| Drills, 





Automatic Reclosing Circuit | 


Breaker Co. 
Controllers 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Conveyors, Chain Flight 
Link-Belt Co 
Webster Mfc. Co. 
Conveyors, Coal 
American Mine Equip. Co 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Mch. F. & S. Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


U. S. Rubber Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Couplings, Flexible 


Ganschow Co., Wm 
Lipe, Inc., W. C. 
Cranes 


Link-Belt Co 


| Eleetrical Equipment 





Crushers, Coal 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co, 
Marion Mch. F. & S. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pui- 
verizer Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Crushers, Rock 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 
Cutter Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 
Dealers’ Machinery 
(Rail, Pipe and Mis. Equip.) 
Archer Armstrong, Inc. 
Cohen & Son, L. 
Crawford Machinery Co. 
Duquesne Elee. Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 
Frank, M. K. 
Green Railway Equip. Co., 
Gregory Electric Co. 
Harris Bros. Co. 
Hyman-Michaels Co. 
Miller-Owen Electric Co. 
Moorhead Elec. Mchy. Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Decarbonizing Apparatus 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Diamond Core Drill, Contract- 
ing 
Black Diamond Drilling Co. 
Diamond Drilling & Exp. Co. 
Hoffman Bros. 
Punxsutawney D. & C. Co 
Sullivan Machinery Co 
Dies, Plain & Form Forging 
Little Giant Co. 
Drafting Materials (See Eng. 
Instruments and Supplies) 
Dredges 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Driers, Sand 
Electric Service Supplies Co 
Drills, Air 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co 
Drills, Core 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Diamond Drilling & Exp. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Electric 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co 


Diamond Machine Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Drills, Power 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Drills, Rock 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Drives, Silent Chain 

Morse Chain Co. 

Dumps, Crossover 

Phillips M. & M. Supply Co 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Dumps, Rotary 
Car-Dumper & Equip. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Dynamite & High Explosives 
(See Explosives) 
Dynamos (See Generators) 
Electrie Haulage Supplies 
Electric Service Supplies Co 


Co 


Electrical Apparatus & Sup- 
plies 
Westinghouse E. & M’. Co. 


(Used) 
Chattanooga Armature Wks. 
Duquesne Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Gregory Elec. Co. 
Miller-Owen Elec. Co. 
Power Mchry. Elec. Co. 
Elevators and Conveyors 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Link-Belt Co. 

Montgomery Coal Washing 
Mfg. Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Engineering & Technical 
Books 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

Engines, Corliss 

Vulean Iron Works 

Engines, Hoist 
Vulean Tron 


Ine. 


Works 





and Haulage | 
‘ 


American Blower Co. | 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool‘Co, | 
Engines, Steam, Four Valve | 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co, | 
Engines Steam, Single Valve | 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 


Engines, Steam Una-Flow 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Excavating Machinery 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Fans, Ventilating 


American Blower Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Vittings, Wire Rope 

(See Rope Wire) 
Flooring, Steel 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Frogs, Cast 


West Virginia Rail Co. 
Furnaces — 
Combustion Engrg. Corp. 


Gage Cocks 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Gages, Water, Boiler and Lo- 

comotive 

Ohio Brass Co. 
Gear Cases 

Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Fawceus Machine Co. 
Medart Co. 

Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
Gears 

Farrel Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Ganschow Co., a 
Lipe, Inc., Ww. 

Tool Steel Gear & ‘Pinion Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 





Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 

Gears, Herringbone | 
Farrel Foundry & Mach. Co. | 

Gears, Spur, Speed Reduc ing | 
Ganschow Co., Wm. 

Gears, Worm, Speed- Reducing 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Ganschow Co., Wm. 

Generators, A.C. & D.C. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co 

Generators and Generating 
Units 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

James Mfg. Co., D. O. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 

Grates, Traveling 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 

Grating, Steel 
Hendrick Mfg. 

Greases 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Waverly Oil Works Co 

Grease Cups 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Grinders, Portable 
Chicago Pneumatic Too! Co. 

Hammers, Power 
Little Giant Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Hangers \oee ruueys) 

Headlights, Are & Incandes- 
cent 
Ohio Brass Co. 

Headlights, Locomotive 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 

Heaters, Air 

Combustion Enzrg 

Hitchings, Mine Car 
Pgh. Knife & Forge 

Hoist Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & Grease 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Hoists 
Flory Mfg. Co., 8S. 

Hoists, Dock 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 

Hoists, Electric 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 


Co. 





Corp 
Co. 


Co. 


Mfg 


Diamond Machine Co. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co 


Link-Belt Co 
Lipe, Inc., W. C. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co 


Ottumwa Iron Works 
Sullivan Machinery Co 
Treadwell Engineering Co 
Vulean lron Works 





; Loading 


| Loading Machines, 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Hoists, Room 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 

Hoists, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Hose, Air 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Hose, Fire 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Hose, Steam 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Incline Plane Machinery 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Insulators, Section 
Electric Railway Eauip. Co. 
Lamps, Are & Incandescent 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Lathes, Wood & Metal 
Little Giant Co. 

Lightning Arresters 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Loaders, Box Car (See Box 

Car Loaders) 

Loaders, Mine Car 
Coloder Co., Ine. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Loading Apparatus 
Coloder Co., Inc. 
Diamond Machine 
Loading Booms 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
Montgomery Coal 
Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 

Machines 
Coloder Co., Ine. 

Joy Machine Co. 


Co. 


Washing 


Under- 
ground 
Joy Machine Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Locomotives, Compressed Air 
Porter Co., H. K. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
Locomotives, Electric 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Locomotives, Gasoline 
Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 
Locomotives, Geared 
Lima Locomotive Wks. Ine. 
Locomotive, Steam 
Lima Locomotive Wks. Ine. 
Porter Co., H. K. 
Vulean Iron Works 
focomotives, Storage peetiey 
Atlas Car & Mfg. 
Goodman Mfg. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Mancha Storage 
Locomotive Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. 
Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & 
Vacuum Oil Co. 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 
Lubricators 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 
Machinery, Special 
Lipe, Ine., W. C. 
Vulean Iron Works 
Machines, Coal Testing 
(See Coal Testing Machines) 
Mechanical Loaders 
Coloder Co., Ine. 
Mine Timbers, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Mining Machines 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Battery 


Co. 


Grease 


Mining Machines, Chain and 
Pancher 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
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Motor Generators 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 

Motors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 

Oil & Grease Cups 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co, 
Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Ohio Grease Co. 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 

Oils 
Keystone Lubricating 
Vacuum Oil Co. 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 

Oxy-Acetylene Apparatus 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Oxy-Acetylene Supplies 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Packing 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Perforated Metals 
Harrington & King Perfor- 

ating Co. 

Picking Tables 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 

Montgomery Coal Washing 
& Mfg. Co. 
Webster “Mig. Co. 

Pipe 
Michigan Pipe Co. 

Ryerson & Son. Inc., Jos. T. 
Pipe Cutting & Thread. Mchy, 
Treadwell Engineering Co. 

Williams Tool Corp. 

Pipe, Spiral Riveted 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 

Pipe, Wood 
Standard Wood Pipe Co. 
Wyckoff & Son Co., A. 

lates, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Pneumatic Coal Separators 
American Coal Cleaning 

Corp. 

Power Transmission Mcehry. 
Hyatt Roller ~ aring Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. 

Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Webster Mfg. Co. 

Preheating Apparatus 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 

Pulleys, Shafting & Hangers 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Medart Co. 

Pulverized Fuel Equipment 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 

Pulverizers, Coal and Coke 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Raymond Bros. 
verizer Co. 
Pulverizers, Roc 
R iymond Bros 
verizer Co. 
Pump Plungers 
American Well Works 

Pumps, Boiler Feed 
Barrett, Haentjiens & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump Wks. 

A. 8. (Ingersoll-Rand Co.) 
Deming Co. 


Co. 


Impact Pul- 


*k 
Impact Pul- 
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Centrifugal 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Well Works 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
Cameron Steam Pump Wks. 

A. S. (Ingersoll-Rand Co.) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Pumps, Gathering 
Power Equipment Co. 

Pumps, Mine 
Deming Co. 

Pumps, Pneumatic Air Lift 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co, 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Pumps, Power 
Deming Co. 

Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co 

Pumps, Rotary 
Power Equipment Co. 

Pumps, Vacuum 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Rail Bonds 
Electric Service Supplies Co 
Ohio Brass Co. 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 

Rail Bracers 
Foster Co., 

Rails and Rail Joints 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Foster Co., L. B. 
Green Railway Equip. Co.. 
L. A. 


Ryerson & Son, me Jos. T. 
’s Steel 


Pumps, 


West Virginia Rail Co. 


Regulators, Compressed Air 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Rock Dusting Machines 
Diamond Machine Co. 
Rods, Welding 
Oxweld Acetylene 
Roller Bearings 
(See Bearings, 
Roller) 
Rope, Manila and Jute 
Columbia Rope Co. 
Rope, Transmission 
Columbia Rope Co. 
Rope, Wire 
Hazard Mfg. Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J. A. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
Schools & Colleges (See Con- 
sulting Engrs. Directory) 
Scraper Loaders 
Diamond Machine Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Screens, Shaker 
Earlington Mech. Works, Inc. 
Screens & Perforated Sheeting 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Deister Concentrator Co 
Earlington Mch. Works, Ine. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co 
Harrington & King Perfor- 
ating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


Ball and 





Link-Belt Co 
Marion Mch F. & § 
Montgomery Coal 
Mfg. Co. 
Screens, Vibrating 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Second-Hand Equipment (See 
Searchlight Section) 
Archer Armstrong, Inc. 
Cohen & Son Co., L. 
Crawford Machinery Co. 
Duquesne Electric Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 
Frank, M. F. 
Green Railway Equip. Co., 
L. A. 


- Co. 
Washing 


Gregory Electric Co. 

Harris Bros. Co. 
Hyman-Michaels Co. 
Miller-Owen Electric Co. 
Moorhead Elec. Mchry. Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 

Shapes, Structural Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Sheaves and Rollers 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. Co. 
Medart Co. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Vulean Iron Works 

Shoring, “ag 3 for Mines 
Foster Co.. 

Shoveling othe, 
Myers-Whaley Co. 

Shovels, Electric 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Myers-Whaley Co. 

Shovels, Gasoline 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Shovels, Steam 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
Signal Systems 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Speed Reducers 
Ganschow Co., Wm. 
Splices, Trolley Wire 
Ohio Brass Co. 

Sprocket Wheels 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
Medart Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 

Starters, Motor 
Automatic Reclosing Circuig 

Breaker Co. 
Steps, Ladder & Stair Non- 


Slip 
Hendrick Mfg. 
Eng'g 


Stokers, Hand 

Combustion 
Storage Batteries 

Electric Storage Battery Co 
Stokers, Mechanieal 

Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Eng’g Corp, 
Stones Commutator 

(See Commutator Stones) 
Surveying Instruments (See 

Engineering Instruments) 
Switchboards, Power 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Switebes, Frogs & Crossings 
Bethlehem Steel Co 

Central Frog & Switch Co. 
Cin’ti Frog & Switch Co. 
Clinton Switch Co. 


Co, 


Corp. 





Foster Co., L. B. 
a gy a Railway Equip. Co., 


Sweet's Steel Co. 

Weir Frog Co. 

West Virginia Rail Co. 
Tables, Coal Washing 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 
Tape, Friction 

U. S. Rubber Co. 
Tapes, Insulating 

Okonite Co.. The 
Tape, Splicing Compound 

U. S. Rubber Co. 
Telephone Equipment 
Paragon Electric Co. 

Rome Wire Co. 
Telephones, Mine 

Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Testing Laboratories (See 
Consulting Engs. Directory) 
Thermostats, pearing 
Automatic Reclosing Cir- 

cuit Breaker Co. 
Ties, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
Fairmont Mining Mchry. 
Sweet's Steel Co. 

West Virginia Rail Co. 
Tipples and Tipple Equip. 
Fairmont Mining Mechry. Co 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Mch., F. & S. Co. 
Phillips M. & M. Supply Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Tires, Truck 

U. S. Rubber Co. 
Torches, Welding & Cutting 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Track Materials 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Track Shifters 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Tracks, Portable Rall, ete. 
Central Frog & Switch Co. 
Cinti Frog & Switch Co. 
Foster Co.. L. B. 

Lorain Steel Co. 

Sweet’s Steel Co. 

Weir Frog Co. 

West Virginia Rail Co. 
Tramways, Aerial (See Aerial 

Tramways) 
Transformers 
Westinghouse E. 
Treads, Non-Slip 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Treads, Stair 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


& M. Co. 
Trolley Material, Overhead 
Electric Railway Equip. Co 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Trolley Wheel Bushings 
Electric mg tana Equip. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Trolley Wheels and Harps 
Electric Railway Equip. Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Trolley Wire 
Anaconda Copper Mining ‘? 
Roebling’s Sons Co., 
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Trucks, Hollow Axle 
Southern Wheel Co. 
Trucks & Tractors 
Ford Motor Co. 
Tubes, Boiler (See Boilers, 
Water Tubes) 
Turbines, Deep Well 
American Well Works 
Turbines, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Eng. Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Valve Dises 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Valves 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves, Back Pressure 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Valves, Rubber Pump 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Washeries, Coal 
American Rheolaveur Corp. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Montgomery Coal 
& Mfg. Co. 
Webster M'fg. Co. 


Weigh Baskets (See Tipples 
and Tipple Equipment) 
Welders 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 

Welders, Electric, Portable, 
Rail Bond 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 
Welders, Rall Joint 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 
Welding Apparatus 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 
Welding & Cutting Apparatus 
Oxy-Acetylene 

Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Welding Electrodes 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 
Welding Fluxes 

Oxweld Acetylene 
Weldirg Supplies 

Oxweld Acetylene 
Wheels, Car (See 

Car Wheels) 
Wheels, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
Wire and Cable 

American Steel & Wire Co 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Hazard Mfg. Co. 

Interstate Equipment Corp 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 

Paragon Electric Co. 

Roeblings’ Sons Co., J. A. 

Rome Wire Co. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
Wire & Cable, Insulated 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

Okonite Co., The 

Rome Wire Co. 

3. Rubber Co. 
Trolley (See Trolley 


Washing 


Co. 


Co. 
Cars and 


Wire Welding 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 





AN 
COP 


ANACONDA COPPER 
MINING COMPANY 
ik_Conway Building. Chicago. DL. 


THE AMERICAN 
BRASS COMPANY 
Waterburv. Conn. i 


General Offices: 


Bars 
Shapes 
Plates 


Shafting 
Tubes 
Rivets 


Bolts and Nuts 

Boiler Fittings 

Reinforcing Steel 

Write for Journal and Stock List. 
CHICAGL 8T. 

JOSEPH T.RYERSON & SON two. 0550" 


Corrugated Sheets 
Galvanized Sheets 
Babbitt, etc. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 


LOUIS 
BUFFALO 








“Hercules” (Red-Strand) Wire Rope 
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BUY 


Wire Rope That Lasts 


The long life of 
ROEBLING 


Blue Center Steel 
Wire Rope 


is backed by a long service record. It has 
actually proven that it is an economical 
rope for heavy work of al] kinds, makes it the economical 


rope to buy. 





Made Only By 
John A. Roebling’s 


Sons Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 
St. Louis 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 














QeUverowvenenr a rveaaty ansiitt 
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“King Coal’s Market Place’’ 


An Important Factor 


In Your Business 


Economy of haulage operations can 
be intelligently judged only when the 
initial investment is given due consid- 
eration. 


Depreciation figures represent a large 
percentage of the expense and, in the 
case of the Fordson Tractor, this is 
very small. 


The many and varied uses to which 
the Fordson, with trailer equipment 
is applied have provided many interest- 
ing reports covering the tonnage it 


Fordson Tractor, 


Sora 


hauls and the low expense it entails. 


Such reports are furnished to interested 
concerns by Authorized Ford Dealers 
who will also gladly demonstrate its 
practical application to your own 
business. 


Concerning Fordson operation, J. A. 
Campbell, President of the Campbell 
Coal Co., Minneapolis, Minn., says, 
“We have a larger tonnage with the 
Fordson than with a five-ton truck and 
our total investment is less than half.” 


$495 f. o. b. Detroit 





CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 








JULY 13TH TO 18TH IS FORD TRUCK DISPLAY WEEK 


This week Authorized Ford Dealers everywhere throughout the United States will 
have on display and be prepared to give demonstrations of all types of Ford-built 
truck bodies. It is an exceptional opportunity to learn how Ford equipment can 
bring a new economy into your business. You are invited to take advantage of it. 











COAL AGE 
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LIGHT AND HEAVY S 
HENORICK MFG. CO. 


New York Office, 15 Johns St 








HENDRICK SCREENS 


very purpose 





ELEVATOR BUCKETS (plain and perforated) STACKS AND TANKS 
MITCO INTERLOCKED STEEL GRATING 





One-piece 
Titanium Steel 


‘“‘Durabil’’ Steel 


Frog 


L. A. GREEN RAILWAY 
EQUIP. CO. 


Rails and Mine Equipment 
Established 1902 
First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 








cisco, St. Louis, 


TEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
CARBONDALE, PENNA. 





Boston, Mass, F. 


INSULATED WIRES and CABLES 


“Okonite,”” ‘“‘“Manson” and Dundee “A,” “B” Tapes 
Send for Handbook 
THE OKONITE COMPANY 
THE OKONITE-CALLENDER CABLE COMPANY, INC, 
Factories: Passaic, N.J. Paterson, N. J. 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles. Pettingell-Andrews Co., 


D. Lawrence Electric Co., 


Pittsburgh Office, 954 Union Trust Bldg. Cincinnati, O. Novelty Electric Co., Phila, Pa 


Hazleton, Penna., Office, 705 Markle Bank Bldg. Can. Rep.: Engineering Materials Limited, Montreal. 
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Paragon Electric Co. 











Use Ironite 
Rubber Insulated Telephone Wire 


For Your Telephone Lines IN YOUR MINES 


It has greatest possible tensile strength, toughness of insulation and flexibility 
and high conductivity—all the essentials for best service and durability. More 
serviceable than hard drawn copper and a lot cheaper. Write for free sample. 










PUL POUDEETGL ESET 


35 W. Van Buren St., Chicage 
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